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[18 THIS A MARRIAGE OF YOUR OWN CHOICE?’’ CAPTAIN KARSLAKE SAID. 


A PLAIN GIRL. 


— 10 
CHAPTER, VIII. 


My feelings on hearing Rosie’s astoundin 
news panted into my ear, were not those o 
alarm and dismay. I merely believed that 
this was something quite extra in the way of 
a practical joke that my Scotch school-fel- 
low was endeavouring to play off on my un- 
sophisticated southern self. I had heard and 
read of “Gretna Green,’ of its celebrated 
blacksmith, and the many runaway couples 
he had wed, but this was not a case in point. 

Captain Karslake and I were quite the 
reverse of lovers ; in fact, I knew that he was 
in love with another girl, and so far I was in 
love with no one, and we had only been acting 
—wWe were not in earnest. 

So the only reply I made to Rosie was 
barsting out laughing in her face. She stared 
hard at me with her quick, little keen light 
eyes, and then said, in an impressive, angry 
whisper,— 

“Come away with me, Nellie, into the 


little ante-room, and I'll tell you something 
that will just make you laugh the other side 
of your mouth. Father and Mr. MacGinty, 
the minister, are in an awful state about it, 
and here are you just taking it as a rare joke. 
It’s no joke at all.” 

8,This solemn announcement rather awed me, 
and I stole‘out after her, feeling rather sobered, 
but still fully convinced that it was all a trick, 
and that she was playing her part, i.e., to give 
me a good fright uncommonly, nay, unusually 
well. All the same, I was not so easily 
alarmed—people could not be married off like 
that I told myself reassuringly ; it was utter 
nonsense. 

‘*See here,” she said, closing the door be- 
hind me, as I followed her into the little back 
room, ‘‘ you may laugh and Captain Karslake 
may laugh; but you are both married tight 
according to the laws of this country—so 
Jeanie, the upper housemaid, says; so the 
minister says; and father is in a fearful 
state. He would not. have had sucha thing 
happen in his house for anything, and what 
will your grandmamma say? Of course, 





it was all a mistake, and you "and 








“GAN I HELP you ?’’] 


Captain Karslake hate each other liko 
poison, fand he says it’s rubbish; but that 
makes no difference—his saying that can’t un- 
marry you, after his declaring before a room- 
ful of people that you were his lawful wedded 
wife. The question is, ‘ What can be done?’” 
she added, sitting down as she spoke. 

“Done!” I echoed, “ nothing. We will 
take no notice—we are English. Your laws, 
and such ridiculous laws, are not binding on us. 
He will marry Lily Norton, and perhaps I 
may marry some day, too—who knows!” 

‘* But you can’t,” she reiterated, peevishly. 
‘*‘T wish you would take it more seriously. 
You see you are my friend ; I brought you up 
here. I feel responsible for you. I never, 
never dreamt of such a scrape as this, or of 
Captain Karslake acting such a thing as a 
marriage in downright earnest before any 
one could stop him was ‘quite too utterly 
dreadful,’ as Lily Norton would say; and, by 
the way, what will she say to this? I’m sure 
he meant to marry her, and she would have 
taken him.” 

‘And so she may, for all I care,’ I re- 
turned, scornfully. “I never heard of such 
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nonsense as you have’ been talking, Rosie, 
never.” 

** Nonsense! she echoed, “you will soon 
see that it’s no nonsense. You had better 
come into the library and hear all about it for 
yourself. Come along; ; I know father wants 
to see you, and you may as well get it over. 
Perhaps they may have thought of something 
by this time, though I don’t see how they can,”’ 
in a doleful tone of voice, opening the door to 
the inner room. 

Mr. Maxwell was in the library, sitting in 
a chair before a big square writing-table, 
pulling hard at his grey, mutton - chop 
whiskers, and looking very much put out. 
The minister, Mr. MacGinty, occupied the 
rug, with his hands élasped behind him, and 
seemingly had just delivered some kind of an 
oration. 

Captain Karslake sat opposite to his host, 
leaning oneelbow on the table, stroking his 
moustache very fiercely in his hand. He 


looked frigh y impatient, not to. say angry 
with some person or persons unknown 
Had it been i jon, or reality, that it 


had seemed to me that she had said as we 
entered the room, “ No, not if there was not 





another on the face of the whole earth.” 
Conieer meant me? rls hale 
t was more than t he anal a 
that he was thus radaly repeat ng the mere. ; 
idea of-his.ever seeking my hand : 
I felt, as I sat gather in the 
both pleased.and tened. 
girl, this 
play, and 
being 
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cirl—into @) d 
to .as.2 lower = ntrager 
by being left “in no doubt the reg 


nawce wath which my tor arded ' 
me as . possible ome “He did 
not y anyt : 





his from re gathered’ trom 
Mr, as.to what had beon said be- aie 
fore ; the room, no reasonable, 
flatterin was left possible to my ‘ba- 


S&S al sas spilt by me. ' 
igh, © lake just stopped ¢ 


thas side ow a. ; but, after all, it s 


that there was a loophole, and if we took nol 


notice ourselves it -would pass, the busimess 
become a dead letter and. forgotten—so much 
was allowed for English ignorance. Besides, 

“few had noticed it or thought of it,” added 
Mr, Maxwell, soothingly. It was really Mr.) 
MaeGinty who first drew his attention to it ; 

‘it. would bea warning to Captain Karslake, # 
e‘e., etc,, and. he and I were issed with a 
caution—mot exactly dismissed, for we were 
left behind in the library, supper being 
a magnet .that, hastily drew the others from 
the room—Mr. Maxwell to take in his ehief 
lady nest, Mr. MacGinty to satisfy his 
excellent appetite, and Doosir. I can’t say 
why she hurried out after * em—per to 
give us a chance of viewing che recent situa- 
tion from.a mutual point of view. 

‘pen .my word, Miss Dennis,” said my 
companion, rising, and vigorously wiping his 
forehead with his handkerchief, “‘ I never got 
a greater fright in all, my life. Did you ?” and 
he really Jepked quite pale and shaken. 

a knew if was nonsense,” I said, 

g ve E lk. on..my part at this more. 
than preeape ns iment. 

“Oh! et “We I was not so sure of, 
that. Mhese Scotch marriage laws are the, 
queerest thingsout! You bes thatnovel . 
of Wilkie Collins, ‘The Law and the Lady’ 
—it was @ more unpremeditated case than 
this. I could not get it out of my head when 





they were holding forth. You have read it, of 
course? You know the book I mean?” 

“No,” I returned, sharply, “I never read 
novels ; grandmamma does not approve of 
them.” 

“Oh! so that’s it. Well you were well out 
of it this time—a case of where ignorance is 
bliss. Upon my honour, I’d sooner spend a 
couple of hours under fire than go through 
another such awful experience as this last 
forty minutes!” again wiping the perspira- 
tion from his forehead as he spoke. 

I felt extremely angry, but what could I 
say? Icould only colour a and look 
uncomfortable and greatly affronted 

“Ah! I see, you think I am not very com- 
plimentary,” he said: ‘“ But there’s no use in 
my saying anything ; I should only be pu 
my foot in it and making matters worse. 
am going away to-morrow, and we may a6 
well say good-bye here. “It is not likely that 
we shall ever meet elsewhere, nor, do 


either of us particularly wish to see each res 


other again!” he added, with a smile,as he 
held out his hand quite frankly. 


“Noe I dae pene cninmnen 
mn shall il names re nea 
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ed-wheeled dog-cart. He as gone, 





more 
little slips in the way sere: s 
dependence of action, and air contempt 
— —— were all quickly eradicated from 
maind by my worthy schoolmistress, and 
after the first soem I had quite settled 
down. mattis m traek, and could have 
he, A visit a kind of dream, only 
for my ary dally walk with Bosie, where we fought 
our battles o’er again, and spent. many, many 
moments.in delicious retrospection. 
In June my schooldays came to an end, 
Grandmamma was xssol to ag me, 
Bf 


season 
and, curious as it 


withont any 
may appear, “looks,” as Morris called 
» were nidedly 1 improving. 


T had taken quite an unexpected turn, and 
for <— better.’ 


epeplexicn. was no longer used as.a 
handle agninst 


My-* chegks were fill- 
ing ont; ane pond y a first-rate pining 


ny hat dl “done” by deft-fingered M: 

Tie knew myrelf as capers 
‘ore the ic pier-glass 

ratume'8 Fon (in 40" emg be it gad. 


, Ellen Dennis,” I said, to y reflec-; 
sig “ you are quite pretty. Fine thers 
make fine birds. You are a8 good-looking 


iat 










now as Flora Fraser, who was thought so 


mapeh ¢ at our last breaking-up party. Who 
ows but you. reall turn out to be 
swan alher ag” z 

Grandmamma did not intend me to spend 
my time figuring before looking-glasses, 

No, it soon became evident that I and 
my pretty new frocks were to be seen, 
and then began a r tread-mill daily 
round of London society, and I hated it as 
much as grandmamma herself; for she made 
no secret to me of the fact that all she wanted 
to do was to speedily get me off -her hands, 
and for this reason she spared no trouble, 
no fatigue, no exertion, and no money. 
Every afternoon we drove in the Row. | 
dressed.like the latest fashion-plate, seated 
stiffly beside grandmamma in her Victoria— 
gra mma, who was all outward smiles. 
and geniality, ‘but would mutter under her 


aes” held yourself up, Ellen, for gracious 
Don’t poke your head—don’t look so 
Lean back if you like, and try and 
at ease, and as if you were not a 
little dressmaker taking a carriage exercise 
tot the first time!’’ 
Tt qwill be imagined how pleasant these 


(for Iam quick enough in such 
aie le looked at me—looked at 
oe toed anaes would ask another ‘‘ who I 
per Peano. | answer would be made, 

e querist would look again at me 
more curiously—men and women alike— 


£ 


“| soit was not from admiration, was it? 


\What could ,be the reason of it? I could 


4 not ask grandmamma. All I would receive 


in. would be some little snub. 
ur drive we went to afternoon teas 



















ame quite gaily with these venerable 


I did not know that they were all eligible, 
wealthy, and single, and that it was from 
among their -ranks. that - Sains aa was 
looking for a er for m 

She told-herself “that bi having no-startling 
good looks, and no fortune—in short, nothing. 
but my youth, slim figure, and bright eyes— 
would have no chance at all of finding a suitor 
among eligible young men. But the others— 
she knew well their weak side, and that with 
most men the older they are the younger their 
wife must be. 

One evening, asT sat in the front of the box, 
gazing rather abstractedly round the theatre, 
I saw, down in the front stalls below me, 
Captain Karslake. 

He was standing up, coolly arvaying the 
audience, with his bac ‘to the 

it was during the interval, t saw him 
look hard at me, as if he could scarcely credit 
the evidence of his own senses. 1, the wild, 
rude, tomboy was transformed into a very 
‘| quiet-looking, fashionably-dressed London 
girl; and was henche up. aloft beside a most 
impressive-looking chaperone, who was literally 
blazing with diamonds. 

He looked away, and then looked again. 
smiled—he bow 
greeting, and. asked in an east- wind voice, 

‘Who I knew down in the stalls?” I 











Grandmamma saw - 
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answered, meekly, “ Captain Karslake, whom 
[met at the, Maxwells.” ' 

“ Karslake}” said one of, my, aged cavaliers, 
stooping his/hoary. head well forward, ‘ that 
davk fellow, new sitting dewn? Lknow him. 
He isin the 19h Hagsars ;,son of old Anthony 
Karslake, and nephew and beir to his uncle, 

ir Isaac.” ; 

y Hearing this succinct higtory grandmamma 
pat on her gold glasses, and looked down at 
him with grave, critical, sexutiny. Big. 

I believe I knew. whaitidea was, working in 
her mind—-would -he.do for, me? 

Little did..shedream that we had been, al- 
ready marsied, and only escaped being partners 
fordate by.® Very naawow squeak indesd, 

«| know. something moreahout him,” seid 
Mr. Bellamy, an aged dandy, whom I could. Roi 
abide—he was 80. soft, so.amooth, go leisurely 
in all his: movements, like a-oat ; like a gat he 
parred .soft,nothings into my ear. Like a cat 
he had ae ve rine moe 
vhen in company, was not congenial. | 
moustache was slways waxed 40 perfection ; 
his han jet seented ; his clothes chosen 
vith the greakest judgment, never too young ; 
and yet his,.was not the get-ap of an elderly 
man either. , 

Grandmarama, [could see, lopked with a 
geam of satisfaction/at the advances, Yes, 1 
wally began toAbink that he meant them as 
aich—that sigh..Mr. y was making up 
tome. “ I eamtell you more about Karslake,” 
he said, twirling his grey moustache and cast- 
ing a. side-loek.eut.of the corner ef.his grey- 
green eye Onume;,. “ He is; trying to brazen, it 
out, but hedsseodate; everyone knows. that 
he has just,,been: jilted by. same Scotch girl ; 
treated. ; and he was very much 
in love, t@0, they-aay 


“Was it * age Norton-~Lily. Morten?” I 
agked, eager’ > 
“Norton, Nexten! Yes, [eeally believe that 

They were, » and all 
his people .had written, and,all that kind of 
thing. he, had. xeceived..a, lot, ef presents ; 
the day, I:believe, had been talked of, when, 
vhat deyou. think? A rich Australian came 
upon: the; Seane-—® AU d. she, 
thinking: shiad im the hand worth two, in the 
bush—for,Kausleke has not much coin now— 
calmly saidoshe yhad suddenly changed her 
mind, anid now-she is going 40 be married, or, 
probably,.is amarmied, to this millionaixe ; and 
a Poesy a lamenting. Rather a 
pain ‘ ” 

“He net look very;bed,” said, Colonel 
Cameron, the first Lene ee to stand 
up for his glesh. ‘'I,daneggy,,he wall. soon ge 
over it; and sheresreas-geed fish in the sea 
ag ever moun eanghys'’ f 
hen this Mr. llamy prt ae r i 

ond.a xude pursing: out is -lip 
and a raising of his.grey eyebrews and his 
square 


shoulders. 
“It’s wonderful. to me how you clyb-men 
fiad out the jns-end-oute of all the gossip,” 
said Colonel.Gameron, irritated by the can- 
temptuous,aasent ef the other. 

“We elab-men! Why, yop. are one your- 
self! It, al) gomes.in, as you, denow very. well, 
in sho dame meee. ny! 8008 into the 
imoking-reom,and why Rot?” : 

“Lam.serry for Captain Karslake,” I said, 
trying to throw oil apon. the, troubled waters. 
“I believe ha liked her very much. I’ve.seen 
her; she was very pretty.’ 

“Tt would have been,tar bester,had he gone 
abroad for a couple of months till the;affair 


was. fo ,” said. Mr, Bellamy, “ instead 
of sinnding is,gsound here. Heis a.man.of 
strong nerves a; , : ‘ 

“It's, had. dene anything wrong,” 


T retorted, rather hotly. ‘‘ He has done nothin 
tobe ashamed of. Why should he go abroad? 
any one should hide themselves it ought to be 
Miss Norten.’”? 


, Ah, Leee & Gapinin, Bocaiekabes a champion 
i you,” heeid, with a quick.leok. of interro- 
sation that,made.me feel very angry, ‘so I, 

not presume to. enter the lists,” making 
me a low bow. 


° 


“Nothing of. the sort!’ I cried, stung by 
his manner. ‘In fact, if the truth were 
known, no, two people could dislike each other 
more than we do. All the same, I like to stand 
up for the.absent.”’ 

‘Hush, hush!" said grandmamma, making 
®, sign, with her fan. ‘The curtain is up. 
Yon two really mst not keep on talking; you 
can.finish your little discussion another time. 
Mr. Bellamy, I invite you home to supper,” 
with a winning smile at my companion that 


~showed all the gold in her side teeth. 


“Tf grandmamma only. knew how horrid 
she looked she would never smile,” I said to 
nayself. 


—_——— 


CHAPTER Ix. 


I necgryen the following letter from Rosie 
the next morning, strange to say, giving full 
particulars .about. Captain Karslake’s engage- 
ment :— 

‘“My Dear Netnm,— 

‘I have written you pages of letters in im- 
agination ; but the fact is we are so taken up 
with a houseful of people that I have hitherto 
had no time to do so in reality, and here goes 
at last. 

“Our news is that auntie is going to be 
married—fancy that !—before either Lizzie or 
Joe, and taking the bush out of the gap for 
them, and-to a minister, of all people—an 
elderly man, with a long beard, who came 
down to stay with Mr. MacGinty. 

‘*He is the most solemn, and silent, and 
proper of men ; but you know the old saying, 
‘extremes meet.’ 1 can scarcely believe it 

‘et. . 


yet. 

“ What possesses her ?—what attracts him ? 
—unless, between you and me, her money. 
No more novels for her, no more danees, no 
more fine gay dresses, no more flirtations— 
even the wedding is to be quite quiet and 
private. No dance, no fun, and she is to be 
married in dark brown-and @ bonnet. 

‘* Now for a wedding that is not coming off. 
I told you that Oaptain Karslake had been 
staying at the Nortons. 

‘You remember how much taken he was 
with Lily at Christmas? Well, my dear, 

“vere engeged. 

“ All his family write charming: letters— 
that is to-say, his mother and sisters, who 
live somewhere in England. He was in the 
seventh: heaven, and looked upon Lily as an 
angel almost teo good to live in this wicked 
world. 

‘*He little knewher. I-could tell him fine 
tales about: Miss Lily anda flirtation she car- 
tied on with a stationmaster. 

‘‘ After a while his leave was up, and he 
went away—in grief, of course; and then, a 
very rich consin coming upon the scene, the 
recolleotion of -her engagement was horrible 
to Lily. -Sheadores money, and this man had 
tons—mines of gold. 

“ She e ed‘him, and flirted with him, 
andffattered him ; told him allsorts of stories, 
amd-he proposed; and they are to be married 
in: September. 

“Pancy the festings of Captain K.! I hear 
he is bearing it well, is too proud to show his 
disappointment, is more angry than.anything, 
and is helding his head just..as high as ever; 
but, of course, everyone is talking of it here, 
for the engagement was no secret, and they 
were always driving about together. 

“Ifyou. see him don’t pretend you know 
amything about it. Now for another topio— 
drees. 

‘tHow-do you wear your hair—in a fringe? 
Or is your stern grandmamma adamant? 
What are the new hats like? Would they 
suit my style of beauty? Where are you 


going for the autumn? Is there any chance 


of a-good wind blowing:you up to Scotland? 
Tiizzie-and Joe send their love.—Your affec- 


tionate friend, 
*Rosre Maxwetu.”’ 


So here I had the whole story, and the 
same night I was going to my first ball—not 





@ mere little carpet dance, with a man to play 
the piano and another the fiddle, but.a magni- 
ficent. crush in a noble house in Belgrave 
squaae. 

Grandmamma was very particular about my; 
dress. It was quite a triumph in its way in 
white, and with a string of large real pearls 
round my throat, and a monster bouquet in 
my; hand (Mr. Bellamy’s offering). I cannot 
tell you what I looked like, as I do not want 
people to think I was vain. 

I was to make my début in earnest on this 
great occasion, and felt half-elated, half- 
frightened as I nimbly followed grandmamma 
up the wide staircase, embowered on either 
side with lovely hothouse flowers. 

A good many people were hanging about the 
doorways, for we were late; grandmamma waz 
always late, on principle. She liked the éclat 
of a solitary entrance. 

I was. presented to our hostess, partners 
were, presented to me—good dancers, young 
scions of nobility, Guardsmen, and that type ; 
and as IT danced well, and presumably looked 
well, I had far more applicants for dances than 
there were dances on my card. 

As I paused once to take breath—for I and 
my partner were dancing for dancing sake-—I 
noted Captain Karslake; our eyes met. He 
was standing with his back against the wal! 
looking qn and pretending to enjoy himself. 

Mr. BeHamy, who never danced, was also a 
fixture against a door-post, and I noticed that 
he eyed me with an air of complacent pro- 
prietorship that I found galling and irritating 
to the last degree. 

I had accepted his bouquet, under pressure 
from grandmamma ; but it did not, in the least, 
follow that I meant to accept him. 

After this valse supper was announced—at 
least, every one was streaming towards the 
supper-room—and we followed the crowd, I 
panting still-a little and my partner wiping 
his forehead, for we had scarcely missed a bar 
of the ‘‘ Dolores” waltz. 

The supper was laid out on little tables, ané 
at the next table to ours sat a society matron 
with her broad satin back ‘turned towards us. 
Opposite to her:a good-looking colonel in the 
Guards was ministering to her wants. 

We young people got on very well and 
laughed and chatted.and joked too, though, nc 
doubt, our conversation was not.as witty »or 
as highly-spiced as: that of our neighbours. 
During a lull I could not help overhearing 
snatches of what they were saying now and 
then. 

‘* Not so many pretty girls. here to-night as 
usual,” said the lady, whoseface I could not see 
‘That girl with the pearls and in white 
thet dances so keenly, is the belle,so everyoa- 
is-‘saying.”’ 

“Tt could not be me, could it?” I asked 
myself, my heart beating fast with astonish. 
ment and exultation. 

I held my head down lest the lady’s partner 
should recognise me. If I really were the gir} 
they spoke of how delightfal it would be. 

‘‘Yes; what eyes, and what a figure! Bat, 
of eourse, you. knew who she is, poor girl ?’’ 
drawled the man. ' 

“ No,” replied the lady, in..a,tone of curio 
sity. 

Then, Jeaning across, there was something 
said in. a low voice—something that took a 
good. while to:tell. It certainly could not be 
me. No, that mn ne but my vanity 
was damped by the:discovery. 

“J heard a it when I was -qnite..@ little 
thing,” said the Jedy, telling.a fearful. story 
about her years. ‘“‘ rememberit made a great 
stiratthetime. I hed no ides, it wasin that 
family ; the old;woman has eentainly brazened 





it out marvellously-—change ef. name and_all. 





It is certeinly rather audacious of her intro- 
ducing the girl, is it not? As if any man ip 
his. senses would marry her!’’ with.a shrug of 
her capacious: shoulders. 

« It’s hard. lines on her, too, It happened 
‘before she. was born, I believe, or, anyway, 


iwhen she was a mere infant in arms; and yet, 





as you say, very few people would care to have~ 
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her in their family; one’s wife’s father is such 
a close connection, and old Mrs. Dennis——” 

I was listening with both my ears now, my 
head held erect, my breath coming and going 
like the flame of a candle in the wind. Then 
at was me of whom they had been speaking— 
I was the poor girl whom no one would marry. 
My father! what—what had he done? 

I felt quite cold all over as I sat and stared 
with the stare of a basilisk at the couple at the 
mext table, and then the gentleman, who had 
never once looked our way, and whose whole 
‘attention had been captivated by his com- 
panion, looked up, looked over and met my 
gaze point-blank. 

Had any other proof been necessary that it 
was of me and mine that they had been dis- 
coursing, that proof was to be seen clearly 
written across his guilty, white, and startled 
face. 

Whilst he was still looking over in horrified 
confusion, for he saw that I had heard all, my 
partner rose, and offering me his arm, said,— 

“The cotillion is beginning, I know you 
would not like to miss it. Suppose we ad- 
journ ?” 

But I staggered almost blindly to my feet, 
and turning on him my (I am certain) ghastly 
countenance said in a kind of hoarse whisper, 
“Take me away—take me to my grandmother 
—I—I——”’ No further words could my poor 
lips frame, and ae | I was seated in an 
arm-chair in the ladies’ dressing-room, sippin 
water slowly ; whilst grandmamma, distract 
‘from her supper, hada bottle of smelling salts 
in her hand like a pistol, and made sudden, 
swift charges with it in the direction of my 
nose. Then the brougham came up, and I 
‘was wrapped in my mantle and hustled away 
down the flower-bordered staircase. As we 
passed under the porch I saw Captain Kars- 
lake, evidently preparing to start also. He 
jooked at me very hard, and there was a 
strange expression in his eyes. Was it com- 
passion ? had he heard it ? and he pity me, too? 
Was he wiser than I was, and in possession of 
onr family disgrace ? 

‘‘ Now what’s the meaning of this fainting 
fit?” said grandmamma, the moment the 
door of the brougham was closed. “A love 
affair, jealousy, the supper, or what?” 

The dark, or rather dim light, made me 
‘old; and, besides, I felt quite desperate, and 
did not care if she flung me out on the 
asphalte and drove over me. 

‘*T heard people at the next table talking of 
me,” I began, in a hoarse voice. 

“Dear me! how interesting!” she sneered. 

“‘And not only of me—of you. They said 
-you were very audacious to introduce me into 
society. They hinted at some terrible disgrace, 
and called me a poor girl, and said of course 
mo one would marry me.” 

For three awful minutes there was an 
appalling silence. Then she spoke three words 
—very slowly, as it were with an effort,— 

‘* Who were they ?”’ 

“A lady in old gold satin, not young, anda 
tall man, a little bald, and——,”’ 

“Yes, yes, yes! wicked, malicious, abomin- 
able people, who deserve to be pilloried for 
their vile conduct. Yes, I know them—Mrs. 
Methuen and Colonel Cook. My——’”’ 

“But, grandmamma,” I interrupted, with 
feverish haste, ‘‘ what did he do? Oh, tell me! 
tell me the worst,”’ clenching my hands to- 
gether as I spoke. “‘ I ought to know—you will 
allow that anything is better than being left 
in uncertainty. I might fancy it was worse 

than it is,” lowering my voice. 

“You could hardly do that. It has been my 
living death, it has withered up all my feelings, 
it has made me arother person,” she said, 
fiercely ; ‘but I promise you solemnly that you 
shall know some day, and that the day you are 
amarried—no sooner.” 

“That will be never, then,” I said, pas- 
sionately.. “‘I must know, I will know, and 
know soon. I told you they said noone would 
marry me, so youare only just putting me off. 
Not that I want to be married,’ I added, in- 





coherently, ‘‘ but know this about my father I 
must. Why should it be kept from me?” 

‘“‘It won’t be for long. They said that I had 
audacity in introducing you, did they? What 
will they say when they hear to-morrow that 
you are going to make the very best match of 
the season, in point of money, which is the 
main thing now. Mrs. Methuen angled hard 
for him, in her own way, andin vain. What he 
sees in you I can’t tell, I’m sure, but he is 
quite infatuated—quite—and one of the 
richest men in London.” 

She paused breathless. 

“ But who is it, grandmamma? who is it?” 
I asked. 

“Why, Mr. Bellamy, of course. I’ve noticed 
it for some time, but thought it was too good 
to be true, and to-night he eame to me quite 
seriously and asked for your hand. Knowin 
all—and of course I was only too happy an 
thankful—-I knew that you had no prior 
attachment, and I said yes. Audacity, in- 
deed !’’"—charging back on that unfortunate 
word—* I wonder what Mrs. Methuen will say 
when she sees your diamonds, your town house, 
your entertainments. I daresay she will have 
the audacity to call, and I need scarcely re- 
mark that your servants will say ‘not at 
home,’ ’’ sinking back in the carriage as she 
concluded. 

‘‘But, grandmamma,” I stammered. ‘I 
don’t wish to marry Mr. Bellamy, I don’t even 
like him, I really could not. Please don’t be 
vexed with me, grandmamma ; it is impossible, 
and from what they hinted it would be very 
wrong of me to marry inte any family.” 

‘Nonsense, child, nonsense! you don’t 
understand what you are talking about. You 
are tired and upset. Here we are; Morris 
will go to you first, and take you some hot 
soup. I always haveit after late hours, and ”’ 
—pecking at my cheek by way of a salute—“ we 
will talk over that other matter in the morn- 
ing.” 


CHAPTER X. 


I suppose it will scarcely be credited, but 
nevertheless it is a melancholy fact, that 
grandmamma prevailed. She was too strong 
and too determined for me to have any pros- 
pect of holding my own. She talked as if the 
matter was quite settled, an@ looked upon my 
dislike for the bridegroom as a mere detail, 
not worth consideration, walking lightly 
over all obstacles, such as my refusal to see 
him for three days, (no doubt she invented the 
excuse of illness), my passionate entreaties, my 
floods of tears. No, no, she was not going to 
allow a chit of eighteen to cross her pu 
with her sentimental nonsense! The thing 
was to be done. 

“If you had a lover I could understand this 
hysterical folly,” she said, calmly, “but as 
you have not, there is no possible objection.” 

‘Except that I hate him!” Icried out, reck- 
lessly. 

‘*Oh! heaps of love affairs turn to loathing 
soon enough. It’s all the better to begin with 
a little aversion. I am acting in your truest 
interests, and this time next year, when you 
are the most fashionable woman in society, 
you will be thanking me on your knees.” 

‘Never! never! never!’’ I sobbed. ‘“ This 
time next year, and long, long before it, if I 
marry him, I hope I shall be dead—and in my 
grave.”’ 

‘““Tf you don’t marry him you must seek 
another shelter than this roof. Do not let 
that fact slip from your mind. How will you 
like the réle of nursery governess on say 
fifteen pounds per annum, including laun- 
dress ?”’ she oaiahs 

I knew very well that I should not like it at 
all, and that grandmamma was strictly a 
woman of her word. I was between “ Scylla’’ 
on one hand and “‘ Charybdis ” on the other. 
Scylla was Mr. Bellamy, and Charybdis 
was grinding poverty—one step above starva- 
tion—an outcast from Park-lane, earning my 
dry bread. _ 

Every battle we had during these three day, 








left me more mentally and physically ¢. 
hausted ; and in the end, after grandmamny 
had painted a most agonising picture of my 
poverty, squalor and life, as a mother’s help 
or nursery governess (not being old enough for 
anything better), my days of work from siz 
in the morning till twelve at night, my 
scanty food and wages, my surroundings; and 
then in brilliant tints drew a sketch of the 
other alternative—a country house or trio, 
many friends, all my schoolfellows if I chose 
to ask them, and even the Burkes ! tribes of 
servants, lovely clothes, carriages, horses, , 
yacht, perspective entertainments to royalty 
as the climax. I gave in—not gracefully, but 
with tears—storms of tears. Nevertheless | 
had uttered the fatal “yes,” and next day| 
appeared to Mr. Bellamy in the shape of his 
affianced bride ! 

** Very ill I must have been, I am sure,” he 
thought, as he gazed at my eyes sunken into 
their sockets with crying. I wonder if he 
guessed the real truth as he took my hand in 
his and imprinted a kiss upon it? If he had 
approached my lips I know I should have 
screamed, or done something desperate. 

He treated me what I may call carefully, 
courteously at first, contenting himself with 
daily visits, a bouquets, then it grew to a 
daily drive, which I enjoyed (?) in his company, 
in his mail-phaeton. We drove through the 
Park, behind his stepping bays—that patent 
spectacle to all whom it might concern—an 
engaged couple. We drove through at the 
most crowded time, and everyone who was 
anyone, saw us, and thus the matter was as 
much opie pe as if it had been published 
in every one of the morning ! 

Grandmamma told me that half the girls 
in London would give their ears to be in my 
place. I only wished most heartily that I saw 
my way to vacating it. 

However, as days crawled on I became 
hardened and numb, so to . Thad my 
wonderful settlements din into my ears. 
I was shown my diamonds—I selected my 
carriages—my furniture—my new lace and 
gowns. All this portion of the er 
was not so bad, and I like the novel feeling of 
being deferred to and consulted as if I wasa 
person of great importance, but again I hated 
being alone with my elderly lover. I was 
always afraid that he would kiss me, or put 
his arm round my waist. I sat upright ona 
chair, and looked as unsympathetic as possible, 
avoided personalities, and talked of people, 
of books, of grandmamma’s bronchitis, of 
his horses, of anything and everything but 
love. 

Sometimes I said to myself, as I looked at 
him with cold, dispassionate , when he 
was not looking at me, but ing to grand- 
mamma,— 

‘“Would it not be better to give it up?” 
meaning him and money, and walk forths 
beggar, but free. Then a change would come 
over the spirit of my dream. I felt that 1 
was getting fond of ease, of luxury, of stepping 
horses and well-hung carriages, of plush- 
satin lined tea-gowns, of diamond necklets, 
and many other charming thing. If not fond 
of him I was fond of them, and I knew that 
I was a horrid, wicked, wr genes gi but I 
knew something else, that sp me on, 
that the day of my appr marriage 
would reveal to me the story of my father’s 
disgrace, crime, or whatsoever ban I lay under 
for his sake. 

once found courage to say to my 
betrothed,— ‘ 

“Mr. Bellamy, you are very good to me, 
apropos of a brilliant pair of earrings placed in 
my lap in a blue velvet case. ‘1 cannot 
think why you are, or why you wish to marty 
me?’’ 

“That is easily answered. My dearest 
Nellie you are the prettiest girl in London, 0 
my opinion. Youare young, unsophisticated, 
shy (was 1I?), quite a refreshing contrast to 
the hoydens one meets, and I made up ™y 
mind almost the second time I saw you that 
you and none other were the ideal Mrs. 
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Bellamy,” taking my hand, but I removed it 
at once and said,— 

“Grandmamma says that you know our 
family history and secret. I do not, but I am 
given to understand that—that—how can I 
say it--my father did something that was not 
right; in short, I being his daughter am 
under a.cloud. And you really know this?”’ 

Oh! if he did not, how too happy I should 
be, for then he might break off the match. 

“Yes, I know what you mean,”’ he returned, 
now avoiding my eyes, and staring at the 
carpet. ‘It is .of no consequence. Mrs. 
Bellamy has nothing to say to any cloud that 
may have hung over Miss Dennis.” 

“Was it anything very bad?” I asked, 
anxiously, 

“TI may not answer that question.” 

** Does everyone know?” 

“No, no; very few ; it’s solong ago! Now, 
why let me see, he has been dead nineteen 
years. If I had my way you would never be 
told!’’ he added, emphatically. ‘I do not 
wish to see a cloud on the face that will be the 
cynosure of every eye next season. Yours is 
a style that improves with maturity. I 
always intended to be known as the husband 
of a pretty wife, and you will be more than 
pretty.’ 

“Tam not so much as that now, only some- 
times. Why I wasalways considered plain at 
school.”’ 

“Very likely; girls are no judges, and 
when your pink-and-white companions are 
faded and passée you will be turning every- 
one’s head, as the embodiment of some Greek 
goddess!" 

“Tam afraid you will be disappointed,” I 
said, very stiffly. 

So it was for my pretty face that Mr. 
Bellamy was going to marry me, with a view 
of entering me into the lists of “ professional 
beauties.’” 

It seemed very odd to me now, that I should 
be really quite strikingly good-looking, when 
a year ago I had been quite the reverse; bat 
such changes do take place sometimes in the 
case of bony, gaunt, growing girls ; the shape 
of my face, once-so angular, was now, judges 
declared, quite perfect. My hair, always 
luxuriant, had settled the question of its 
colour, and became a pretty brown. I now 
wore a fringe, and it suited the what people 
—_ good enough to call ‘‘ classic shape of my 

I had also all the advantages of dress— 
which is saying something—and I could see 
that grandmamma and Norris were both most 
agreeably surprised at my transformation, 
but I myself was not nearly as much elated 
as I might have been. 

I felt frightened, frozen, and indifferent to 
everything. I was mechanically civil to my 
future husband, but never more than civil. I 
thanked him prettily for his numerous gifts. 
i walked with him, drove with him, sat out 
dances with him, but we never seemed to get 
to know one another a bit better, despite of 
our constant companionship. 

I knew that dmamma invented charm- 
ing little s es that she pretended I had 
made toe her, and repeated them to him; she 
also imp: upon him my natural timidity 
and shyness, so he was perfectly content to 
all appearances with his silent, unresponsive 

fiancee, and the marriage was hurried on, oh! 
so fast. There was to beno time for reflection, 
or for going back I could see. 

I let myself drift with a sort of stolid 
apathy. I was tried on by milliners for the 
most gorgeous and magnificent clothes. I got 
furs worthy of a Russian empress, laces, 
jewels, everything that female vanity could 
wish for in the shape of adornment, ‘and yet 
I was not happy!” 

3 I knew no other girls —_ whom to talk, ° 
iscuss the and cons of marrying, simply 
because apne insisted on %, om I 
‘was too much afraid of her to say no. 
I had no nice, young, bright companions of 


my own age in London. Grandmamma high] 


disapproved of gushing girl friendships, an 





always kept me tightly tied to her apron 
string. 

A, week before the wedding, the fatal day 
that loomed before me as if it were to be that 
of my execution, grandmamma, Mr. Bellamy, 
and I were at a ballin Grosvenor-street. I 
had been dancing, and was sitting down in a 
palm-shaded bower off the staircase, languidly 
talking to my partner, who was a friend of” 
Mr. Bellamy’s, and who apparently took great 
interest in me, asked me no end of questions, 
and stared hard at the thick collar of diamonds 
that sparkled round my throat, that was well 
worth looking at. They cost thousands, and 
everyone knew that Mr. Bellamy had given 
them to me; and he was as proud of them as 
if he were wearing them himself. 

He had confided to me that he was very 
fond of lace, furs, and diamonds, and that as 
he was unable to wear them on his own person 
the next best thing was seeing them on his 
wife. 

Few wives will have any objection to this 
sentiment. 

As we talked, my late partner and I, Captain 
Karslake passed through. He stopped in front 
of me, and held out his hand, quite as if he 
was glad to see me, and began asking for our 
mutual friends in the North; in fact, my 
companion was quite cut off the conversation, 
and presently rising, and muttering something 
about looking for his partner, as he scanned 
his programme, he lounged away, and Captain 
Karslake very promptly seated himself in his 
place, saying,— 

“ Are you goingto dance this, Miss Dennis?” 

‘*No,” I returned, ‘though I am engaged 
for it,’ examining my card; “ the room is too 
hot and too crowded.” 

“Then I shall not dance it either,” he 
returned, ‘if you will permit me to sit it out 
with you.” 

‘* Yes, of course,”’ 1 responded, quite eagerly, 
glad to see one of the party with whom I had 
spent last Christmas—lust Christmas, that 
now seemed to have been years ago. 

‘IT would scarcely have recognised you, 
Miss Dennis,” he said. ‘ I never saw anyone 
so much altered in so short a time.” 

“TI hope you think the change is for the 
better,’ I said, with & wretched attempt at 

uetry. 

‘Oh! marvellously so, if I may presume to 
infer that any change for the better was 
possible.”’ 

**You know that is nonsense,’’ I said, with 
a touch of my old plain-speaking. ‘‘ You 
used to think me a hideous creature, a dread- 
ful tomboy, and I know, for it was repeated 
to me, that you called me an awful girl.” 

Captain Karslake coloured slightly. He 
could not deny the soft impeachment, but he 
had a Roland ready for an Oliver. 

“TI think we could cry quits there, Miss 
Dennis. Did you not denounce me as a hate- 
ful, conceited prig ? I heard you one day with 
my own ears, but I never would have reminded 
you of the painful fact only ——” 

“Yes, I know. Well, all the same, al- 
though we detested each other then I am very 

lad to see you now, Captain Karslake,’’ I 
interrupted, impetuously. ‘‘ You remind me 
of a very pleasant part of my life, and it is 
strange how I look back on it now. I wish I 
had known how happy I was then, I would have 
made more of it.” 

“Happy!” heechoed. ‘I should imagine 
that from all I am given to understand you 
are ten times happier now. I believe you are 
engaged to Mr. Bellamy ?”’ 

I nodded, and looked straight before me. 

* Permit me to offer my very best congratu- 
lations. I have not the pleasure of knowing 
him, but I hope to make his acquaintance very 
shortly.” 

I mumbled something very inarticulate, and 
tried to keep down a horrible lump that was 
rising in my throat, but it kept rising, rising ; 





and eye I made a frantic effort to control 
myself I felt my lips working and twitching, 
and two large hot tears rolling down my 


cheeks. I put up my big white fan as a kind 
of screen, but I was too late. 

“Is there anything the matter, Miss 
tll he asked, in dismay. “Are jou 
li ? ” 

“Oh, no, no, it’s nothing,’ I returned; 
“‘ only—only I hate being congratulated.”’ 

He turned quite round, and looked at me 
curiously; and, in spite of myself, several 
more large tears escaped from my eyes. 

I was behaving like a fool, I knew; I could 
not tell what possessed me. 

__ ‘May Task a question? Do not answer it 
if you don’t like. Is this a marriage of your 
own choice—or what? You do not seem very 
happy. Can I help you? Excuse me if [ 
seem intrusive, but let me say one word to 
youas if you were my own sister. I cannot 
comprehend, except through one light, the 
odd change that has come over you—not 
merely in appearance, but in manners. You 
used to be always laughing when I mét you 
before—the gayest, the most light-hearted, 
may I say, tomboy, in the world!” 

He paused, 

‘ Yes,” I faltered, ‘‘ and now——’ 

‘“* Now you are the elegant London girl—as 
tame as the oldest chaperone, and I’ve watched 
you not unfrequently, but I have never even 
seen you smile, and I congratulate you on 
your engagement and your burst into tears.”’ 

“ But what were you going to say that you 
would say to your sister ?’’ I broke in. 

‘*I say never marry when you give your 
hand without your heart. Do not be dazzled 
by wealth. It will be but dust and ashes to 
you by-and-by. A girl of eighteen marrying 
a man of sixty is not an uncommon sight, wud 
in some cases there is love on both sides, but 
a, girl of eighteen marrying a man of sixty for 
his money, and nothing but his money, is a 
sad spectacle. Such a gixl, I, indeed ; ity 
from the bottom of my soul. Better for her 
to keep her youth, her independence, her own 
respect.’ 

“ But if she has no alternative?’ I bur-t 
out. ‘If she is to be turned out of doore Ui, 
what am I saying?’’ I cried. What Love Lf 
said? Forget it—forget it!”’ 

‘* Better for her to go out charing then to 
barter herself for money,” he returned. e:t- 
phatically. ‘ Were a sister of mine about to 
take such a fearful leap in the dark I would 
rather see her in her coffin, for then I should 
know her troubles for life were over, and ii 
the other case they would be about to coni- 
mence. You do not think me very officious in 
saying all this, Miss Dennis? I speak, indeed, 
as your friend, and if I could be the means of 
dragging you back from what I fcel certain is 
a fatal step, Iam ready to risk your present 
anger.”’ 

He was leaning towards me, speaking very 
earnestly—his head bent down towards mine 
—I mpueng eee the traces of my tears with 
my filmy little handkerchief, when my futura 
proprietor came by, and, in the words of 
Tennyson, in Aylmer’s Field, ‘‘ neither likcd 
nor loved the thing he saw.’’ He walked 
straight through, and then came back and 
stood before us, saying very stifily indeed, and 
with a gleam of his eyes that turned my blood 
te ice,— 

“So sorry to interrupt your charming 
téte-d-téte, Ellen, but——,”’ holding out his 
elbow in a way there was no mistaking. 
Accordingly I rose, bowed to my late adviser, 
and was led away at once, feeling very much 
as if I were a naughty child who had been 
found in mischief. 


(To be continued.) 
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InTERcouRSE with persons of decided virtue 
and excellence is of great importance in the 
formation of good character. The force of 
example is powerful; we are creatures of 
imitation, and by necessary influence our 
habits and tempers are very much formed 
on the mode of those with whom we fami- 
liarly associate. 
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WANTED AN HEIRESS. 
—0:— 
CHAPTER I, 


A tone stretch of crisp wet sand glistening 
beneath the wan March sunlight; a keen 
bracing atmosphere, laden with ozoneand the 
delicious smell of seaweed; foamy waves 
rolling in with a sound of low thunder, above 
which rose the shrill scream of countless sea- 
gulls wheeliug restlessly over the grand -waste 
of waters, in joyful anticipation of the coming 
storm. 

Shingleton, a small and newly-established 
marine resort, had no attractions ‘to boast of 
beyond those with which nature had-endowed 
it, viz., the sandsandthesea. Military bands, 
tlower-shows, concerts, circulating libraries, 
nigger minstrels, Shingleton did not-possess. 
It tried to make the best of a bad job, how- 
ever, by priding itself upon its dulness, and 
calling itself extremely select. 

Some enterprising builder had run up ® 
number of houses on the sea-front and 
christened them Marine-terrace. One by one 
they had been let through the medium of 
a London agent to various lodging-house 
keepers with a turn for speculation. 

After living there for six months on ‘the 
look-out for lodgers, their feelings towards. the 
London agent could hardly have been of the 
most friendly description. Fortunately, the 
leases were short ones, or his life might have 
been indanger. The lodgers might have been 
angels, their visits were so few and far between. 
With Brighton, Hastings, St. Leonards, and 
other favourite watering-places to choose from, 
people in search of rest and change were not 
likely to pitch their tent in such a dreary 
place as Shingleton, where they could do 
nothing but sit on the sands and stare blankly 
at the sea from morn till dewy eve. 

Sometimes a few people drifted down to 
Shingleton during the summer months. Then 
the Shingletonians got excited, and talked 
largely about their season being at its height. 
One old maid, a lap-dog, and a parrot, were 
enough to constitute a “family” with them, 
and the fortunate individual who succeeded in 
landing a new arrival became an object of 
mingled envy and admiration to wll. the rest. 

With business at such a low ebb it was 
hardly to be wondered at that Mrs. Linnet, of 
19, Marine-terrace, should scramble up the 
kitchen stairs faster than a stout woman of 
fifty might have been expected to do, on hear- 
ing a loud peremptory double knock, followed 
by aring that set the small tinkling frent- 
door bell dancing madly. 

‘‘ It must be somebody after lodgings,’’ she 
mentally decided. ‘‘ Trampsand people selling 
things wouldn’t dare to ring in that manner. 
It never rains but it pours, and, perhaps, now 
that I’ve got the drawing-room. off my hands 
the dining-room will follow.” 

Her conjecture turned out to be perfectly 
correct. On opening the door she found her- 
self face to face with a tall, broad-shouldered, 
well-dressed young man, whose luggage. con- 
sisted of one small portmanteau, and who 
briefiy inquired what apartments she had to 
let. 

‘It’s the dining-room, sir, and two bed- 
roonts,’’ replied Mrs, Linnet, in her blandest 
tone. ‘“ Won’t you walk in and see if they 
are likely to suit yon?” 

“T only want a sitting-room and one bed- 
room,” said the young man, as he followed 
her into the small, showily-furnished apart- 
ment, and glanced listlessly round it. ‘‘ If your 
terms suit me, however, the extra bedroom 
won’t matter.” 

‘* More moderate they could hardly be, sir,’’ 
continued Mrs. Linnet, after mentioning the 
rent, and running glibly through a long list of 
‘extras.’ ‘“ As to the air that’s to be got 
here no other watering-place along the coast 
can equal it. It’s as good as a tonic for 
invalids. Why, the family in my drawing- 
room are here entirely for the sake of the air, 
through the gentleman being but poorly ; and 





I will say that Mr. Massey looks pounds better 
since he first came to my ’ouse, last Saturday 
was a week,”’ . 

“What name did you Say?” inquired the 
stranger, with a sudden access of keen interest 
in Mrs. Linnet’s rambling conversation. 

‘“Massey, sir,’’ repeated that lady; “ very 
nice people they are, too. I’m sure, if you 
wish-to make any inquiries as to the cooking 
and general management that Miss Massey 
would speak up for me at once.” 

‘Oh, dear, no; not on any account,” said 
the other, hastily. ‘The terms suit me, and 
I will take -your rooms for several weeks -to 
come, I-suppose I may come in at once?” 

* Certainly, sir,’ rejoined Mrs. Linnet, who, 
to use her own words, had “taken to”’’ the 
young-man with unusual readiness. 

‘His- manner -was frank and pleasant, while 
his handsome face would have rendered it 
hard for any woman to dislike him. A phy- 
siognomist might have pointed out that 
large eloquent brown eyes were set too close 
together, that the chin was lacking im firm- 
ness. But ordinary beholders failed.to notice 
these defeets, and admired the manly beauty 
that.was so evident to all. 

‘Something to eat must.come-next-on the 
list of my requirements,” remarked the new 
arrival. “Just now a dish of cutlets-and a 
savoury omelette would suit me to perfection. 
Perhaps you will be kind enough to cater for 
me, Mrs. Linnet; I dont know much about 
housekeeping.” 

‘* To be sure I will, and your luncheon shall 
be ready in half-an-hour, sir,” said the land- 
lady, as she turned to quit the room, with a 
satisfied air. Young men who placed them- 
selves meekly in her hands, and asked no 
questions respecting the vanishing properties 
of tea, cold meat, cheese and butter, were dear 
to her heart. 

“I don’t think, sir,” she -continued, on 
reaching the door, ‘‘that I’ve had the plea- 
sure of hearing your name,” 

‘‘Mr.—ah—Joscellyn,”’ he answered, aftera 
moment’s hesitation ; ‘‘ you need not repeat it 
toanyone. I've come down here to recruit 
my health, and.I don’t want any visitors.” 

**No, sir; I won’t forget. Perhaps while 
I’m getting your lunch ready you. may like to 
step out and see for yourself what a charming 
place Shingleton is? I shouldn’t wonder if 
Royalty paid.a visit to it before long, just to 
give a tone to it, and make it quite the fashion.’’ 

Mr. Joscellyn did not ayail. himself of the 
invitation. He remained indoors, and after 
doing justice to the well-cooked meal that 
Mrs.,Linnet placed before him, he lighted a 
cigar and became deeply absorbed in the 
pages of Miss Braddon’s latest,novel. 

By slow degrees the March day drew toa 
close, while the storm. outside,raged more. vio- 
lently than ever. Drawing the’one.easy. chair 
that had lost.some of its springs and gained a 
queer kind of up-and-down motion in conse- 
quence, close to the glowing fire, Arthur Jos- 
cellyn, already heartily, tired of his own society, 
tried to make himself as comfortable as cir- 
cumstances wonld permit of. 

Some vague idea respecting mulled claret 
was just passing through his mind when the 
door bell again rang violently. 

Mrs. Linnet answered it promptly, and her 
new lodger. sprang from his chair as he heard 
a familiar voice inquiring for Mr. Joscellyn. 

‘* Welford, old man !.’’ he exclaimed, burst- 
ing from the room, and seizing a damp, well- 
muffled figure by thehand, ‘* what has brought 
you down here on such an awful night?” 

“A friendly desire to enliven your soli- 
tude,” replied his friend, as he struggled out 
of his great coat and hung it up to dry in Mrs. 
Linnet’s front hall. 

““Uncommonly good of you, to be sure,’ re- 
torted Arthur Joscellyn, with a gaiety that 
seemed somewhat forced. ‘‘ Mrs. Linnet, this 
gentleman will want the.spare bedroom that 
you mentioned to me this morning. You’ve 
got some dinner under way, I suppose?” 

“Yes. sir, and I can easy make it enough 
for two,” whispered Mrs. Linnet, who was in- 





clined to think this the luckiest day that had 
ever fallen to hershare. When had her rooms 
ever been fully occupied before in such a dead 
month as March? 

‘“Can you get us any claret fit to drink?” 
asked her lodger, doubtfully. 

* T’'ll send round to the grocer’s, sir.”” 

‘“Grocer! Isn’t there a wine merchant in 
this benighted place?” 

“ Not at present, but I can recommend the 
grocer’s claret as being extremely good, and 
as for cheapness——” 

‘“Well, let us haye the best he’s got. It 
can’t do more than kill us. Come on, Wel. 
ford, and air yourself in front of thefire. You 
smell positively musty.” 

As they entered the little dining-room 
Arthur Joscellyn’s nonehalance suddenly 
vanished, and he scanned his friend’s face 
nervously. 

‘Have they scented me?’ he inquired, 
abruptly. 

** Not that I am aware of.” : 

** What brings yon here, then, since you 
not come for the purpose of putting me on my 
guard 9” 

‘You are an impatient fellow,” said the 
other, laughingly, turning himself round and 
reund spit-fashion in front of the fire to get 
dry; “ you can think of nothing .bnt;dunning 
tradesmen. It must be a terrible thing to 

ss only one idea.” 

“Don’t be aggravating, Welford. You do 
nothing without.a motive, and you wouldn't 
come to such a deadly-lively place as this just 
for the sake of keeping me company. I know 
you too well for that.” 

‘The ingratitude of the human race!” 
murmured Paul Welford. ‘I. come to bring 
you .a piece of good: news, and this is the re- 
ception I meet with.” 

‘“* Let me know the good news, and'I’li think 
about the gratitude. later on.”’ 

‘“‘ As a picker-up of uneonsidered scraps and 
trifles in the shape of fashionable information, 
it came to.my knowledge this morning that 
Perceval Massey.and his daughter left town: 
last week for some. quiet little watering-place 
on the Sonth Coast. ‘The name of that 
watering-place happens:to.be Shingleton. I 
theught it worth my while to run down and 
acquaint.you with:sueh.an important fact.” 

** You. might ‘have spared yourself the 
trouble,” retorted Arthur Joscellyn.. “I 
knew they were here ‘before I left town. 
What’s more, I ha to' have rented apart- 
ments in the same house with them. ‘They 
represent Mrs:Linnet’sdrawing.room ‘family,’ 
and:Iam the dining-reom ditto.” - 

‘© Was there ever such luck!” .exclaimed 
Paul Welford, wonderingly. ‘ Things ‘fall at 

our feet that others ‘have to go -miles to 
fetch. You have only to-play your game care- 
fully and to win.” 

“T don’t know so much about luck,” 
grumbled Arthur Joscellyn, ‘“ when’ I’m com- 
pop to leave town at this time of year and 


ide myself in a place where I am'‘likely to go 


melancholy mad to avoid falling into the 
clutches of a lot of senseless’ tradesmen, who 


| don’t know enough of logic to evolve one fact 


from another—viz., if a man hasn’t got money 
he can’t pay it. ‘Heowes us money, and he 
ought to pay it.’ That’s their idiotic way of 
reckoning the matter up.” 

Paul Welford Taught at his friend’s tirade. 

“A rich marriage, that will enable you to 
pay all your debts, and set you afloat again 1s 
the only prospect in store for you,” he said, 
meaningly. “You have no profession, and 
they don’t want usele:s, white-handed men in 
the colonies. In this dreary place, where you 
will be constantly thrown into each other's 
society, you may safely reckon upon being en- 

aged to the’ wealthy Miss Massey before you 
ve Shingleton. I never Knew such & 
genuine piece of luck.” 

“ You're too sanguine bf Fe ‘Welford. I 
have frequently met Miss Massey in society, it 
is true, and she has responded rather favour- 
ably to my advances. But my confound 
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poverty will prevent me from ever winning 
her.” 

“You're good-looking and well.connected,”’ 
observed Paul Welford, calmly, ‘‘ You ought 
to produce. a favourable impression upon a 
girl of that age, Joscellyn ?” 

“ Merci the compliment.” 

“I never flatter. I am only reckoning up 
your points in order to arrive at.a correct 
estimate as to your chances of success. ‘The 
odds are all in your favour.” 

“The mischief is that Perceval Massey 
would never permit his.daughter to marry a 
poor man, even if she wished to do so:” 

“Why represent yourself to: him as a poor 
man? We are all at li to:draw cheques 
upon the bank of imagination, and to-possess 
splendid estates in Ayrshire. Your uncle, Sir 
Algernon Camoys, may have refused to-notice 
you, but there’s.a greatdeal ina name,-let the 
immortal bard say what: he likes to the con- 
trary. Give the Masseys to.understand, in a 
vague, general sort of way, that you arelikely 
to be his heir, and Lwill-supply-you--with the 
money to maintain a, good style-of ‘living,.and 
to keep: up ‘the. re wealth -until 
your marriage with Mies Massey takes. place. 
pert ont ai 

“ Shut up al ‘s is.coming.”’ 

The entrance of Mrs. Lionet to lay the cloth 
for dinner put an end tothe discussion, and 
it was not resumed again during the meal. 

Thin, and rather under the-medium height, 
with a sallow face and. irregular nres, Paul 
Welford’s -eyes alone-servsd to redeem his 
personal appearance from’ being altogether in- 
significant. ‘They «weve large.and dark, and 
their cool, sleepy, defiant exp jon exercised 
amesmeric effect over other people,‘and im- 
parted ‘to their owner a certain-amonnt of in- 
dividuality. 

Paul Welford was notin -society;-he was 
not even a gentleman, andhe had ‘sufficient 
sense to be aware of the last-named fact. 

His father had been a bill-discounter, his’ 
mother an actress, not very-high up in her 
profession. They ‘had ‘done thie best they 
could for their only.son. ‘He was-well educated 
and fairly -well-bred, but he lacked that 
indefinable.something- that serves to distin- 
guished a gentleman’ other men, 

. Avthur Joscellyn’ had . beeome. acquainted 
with Paul Welford in the-eourse of his erratic 
career that frequently threw’ him into strange 
society. More than once-he-had been glad to 
borrow money of the bill-diseounter’s son, and 
by degrees a kind of-friendship had sprung up 
between the men, who differed: so widely from 
each other in point of birth and breeding. 

“With regard to “Miss Massey,” said 
Welford later on, when the cloth had been re- 
moved, ““will- you aceept-my offer of help 
and make up-your mind to win her ?” 

“a! ne oa n.ust,” replied the other, rather 
reluctantly ;' ‘and yet-——” 

Boom! beom ! 

“ What's.that ?” he exclaimed, rushing to 
the window,.and peering into the darkness 
beyond. ‘*It sounded! like the minute guns: 
There’s a ship in distress just off that long line 

ot rocks. You can just -see the'outline of her 
sails every now and: theh. when she burns a 
red light.. They'll never beable to save the 
crew with such a tremendous sea running.’ 

_As he spoke the tramp of many feet drew 
nigh, and crowd swept pastthe window, their 
voices blending in one eager ery of —— 

* The lifeboat !-the lifeboat !”’ 

The two.umen 1 ‘at each ether - without 
speaking; then, snatching up their hats, 
a ran out to-join ‘in. the general excite- 
ment. 








—_——- 
CHAPTER II. 


Pirony darkness -reigned .around them as 
they made their way tothe shore—darkness 
broken-only bythe: fishermen’s lanterns and 
the red thie agave at short intervals on 
board the ill-fated vessel. 

“ Here comes the lifeboat,” cried Paul 
Welford, as the brave fellows who composed 


the lifeboat crew ran their little craft down 
to the water’s edge, and placed it ready for 
launching. 

A tall, stalwart man, whose bearing and 
address singled him out for special notice 
among those rude toilers of the sea, ran his 
eye over the crew, and detected that one was 
missing. 

‘*Where’s Job Multer ?”’ he said, in a loud, 
ringing voice, that made itself. heard above 
the fury of the storm. 

‘“‘Please, your reverence, Job’s got a bad 
foot. He can’t move no more’n a log.”’ 

‘Then we must start without him.” 

‘We shall all.go:down if-we venture out on 
such a sea short. of one man,” said an old salt, 
under his breath. 

Again the clear, ringing voice made itself 
heard. 

‘* Who will volunteer-to take Job Multer’s 
place? Decide quickly, for there is no time 
to-be lost.” 

For.a fewseconds there came no reply. Life 


waters seemed waiting to engulf the few 
daring spirits- who proposed to venture out 
upon it. 

Then, carried away -by the excitement of 


| the moment, Arthur Joscellyn pushed his way 
through the crowd, heedless of Paul Welford’s : 


dissuading words. 


to record it.’’ 

The Reverend Henry Lee, Vicar of Shingle- 
ton, and coxwain of the lifeboat, looked 
gravely at the unknown volunteer. 


inquired, briefly. 


three years ago, when it won-the race !”’ was 
the reply. 

“Then we shall be very glad to have you 
with us. © You have come just in time to 
supply the deficiency in our number.” 

Willing ‘hands fastened the absent man’s 
cork waistcoat round Arthur Joscellyn’s body, 


supply the place of his-hat, which had long 
since gone to sea on its own account. 

He pulled the cap tightly down over his 
crisp; wavy brown hair, and jumped into the 
boat among the other men. Then, amidst a 


quickly swallowed-up in the thick darkness. 

Paul Welford stood there heedless of the 
men and women who surrounded him, strain- 
ing hiz-eyes in the effort to follow the lifeboat’s 
devious, uncertain course, 

‘‘ What a mad fool to risk his life on the 
impulse of the moment!’’ was the comment 
upon Arthur Joscellyn’s conduct that passed 
through his friend’s mind. Discretion, in 
Paul Welford’s opinion, was by far the better 
part of valour. ‘If he goes to the bottom I 
shall suffer a dead loss in two senses of the 


figures, and, in the event of his death, I shall 
never see a farthing of it again.’’ 

Clearly a man who could indulge in such 
practical reflections at' such a time was not 
likely to develop any latent germs of heroism 
himself, or to admire them in others. 

Near him, with a more unselfish anxiety 


and sisters, waiting as patiently as they could 
for the return of their dear ones. 

uch scenes were only too common with 
them, but they indulged in no noisy lamenta- 
tions. Huddled together in a submissive 
little group, a few broken words of prayer, or 
a consoling remark, made by one in the effort 
to assure another, alone broke the stillness of 
awe-and suspense that rested upon them. 

Some of the men made a fire of driftwood 
to-guide the lifeboat-on its way back to the 
shore. An old tar-barrel was thrown on to in- 
crease the blaze. As the flames rose higher 
the scene became weird and Rembrandt-like ; 
red, fiery glare and deep-black shadows playing 





bringing them out in-strong impressive relief. 


¢ 


is sweet; and that black, seething macs of | 


“I will go with you;’hecried, undauntedly. | 
“Tt will be.a new experience for me if I live | 


“De you know how-to/handle an oar?” he | 


“T pulled third stroke in the Oxford boat | 


and some one threw him a red stocking-cap to | 


tremulous cheer, it was pushed off, and | 


word. ‘The money he owes me runs into three | 


weighing them down, stood wives and mothers | 


fantastically over the surrounding groups, and | 


Paul Welford, on turning away from the 
blinding light, found himeeli face to face witte 
Mrs. Linnet. 

That good lady had protected herself 
against wind and weather by muffling her 
capacious person in a large woollen shawh. 
Moreover, she was not alone. 

A slender, graceful girl, wearing a fashion- 
able ulster, stood beside her. A large grey hood 
concealed the girl's face from sight, but Pank 
Welford knew her to be none other than Gwen- 
doline Massey. 

Although not in society himself he was well 
aquainted. with the personal appearance of 
many who enjoyed that privilege. He had 
frequently seen the heiress when in town, and 
he-was not likely to mistake her now. 

The thought darted through his aetive mind 
that here was a splendid epportunity to sing 
Arthur Joscellyn’s praises, and to accelerate 
any interest that Gwendoline Massey might 
feel in him. 

“La, sir, isit you?” said Mrs. Linnet, as 
she recognised Paul Welford. ‘* Where’s the 
! other gentleman, Mr. Joscellyn ?”’ 

“He volunteered: to go in the lifeboat in 
: place of a man who happens to be ill,” re- 
plied Paul, gravely. 

‘‘ Good gracious!” exclaimed the Iandiady, 
excitedly. ‘To think of his doing that, and 
| him quite a stranger in this part! I hope and 
trust that such a brave young gentleman wiil 
be permitted to see dry land again. But it’s 
| an awful night, Miss Massey. Don't you think 

we'd better go home? What would your pa 
say if he knew of your being out im such & 
| storm?” 
| No, no, I must stay here till the boat 
; returns,” said the young girl, imploringty. 
“Did I understand you aright?” she con- 
tinued, glancing at Paul Welford. ‘[s Mr. 
| Joscellyn really among the crew?” 
| Yes; he would go. I don’t believe he 
knows the meaning of fear,” replied Pani, 
lifting his hat, and addressing Gwendoline 
| Massey with studied courtesy. ‘‘He enly 
came to Shingleton this morning ; and, #s hic 
friend, I did what I could to prevent him from 
risking a valuable life, but my words went for 
nothing with him. Themen were in peril, he 
said, and he would help to rescue them or perish: 
in the attempt. ’ 
| ‘How noble of him!” exclaimed Gvendo 
line, softly, her blue eyes gleaming with wnsiied 
tears. “Oh! when will they come back? 
They seem to have been gone for hours.” 

Then, welcome as a voice from IIeaven, 
distant cheer was borne towards the listeners 
on the wings of the wind. 

‘** That’s to let us know they’ve got the crew 
| on board, and are making for the shore,” said 
a wise old fishermen. ‘ Pile some more wood 
on the fire, lads, and give them a light testeer 
by.” Bs hs 

During the interval of suspense that ensned 
Gwendoline Massey stood there in perfect 
silence, grasping Mrs. Linnet’s arm with 
| unconscious force, while Paul Welford secretly 
| noticed and admired the unconscious grace 03 
her attitude. t 

The well-made, tight-fitting ulster displayed 
her elastic form, with its soft flowing curves 
and youthful rounded outline, to great advan 
tage, while tresses of golden hair, that had 
escaped from beneath the grey heed, fluttered 
around the blanched loveliness of her face. 

‘Can anything have happened to them?” 
she said, fearfuliy. ‘I wish they would shout 
again.” 

“They won’t be long now,” replied Mrs. 
Linnet, consolingly. ‘Excuse me for men- 
tioning it, my dear young lady, but you’re m 
| pinching of my arm black and _ blue.” ‘ 
|. Gwendoline apologised, and removed her 

hand from that suffering woman’s arm, still 
| keeping her gaze fixed steadily upon the sea. 
| To Paul Welford her anxiety regarding the 








safety of the lifeboat seemed to have donbled 
ov her becoming aware of Arthur Joscelivn’s 
presence in it. ‘ 

Another and a stronger cheer was promptly 
answered by those on shore. Then a darks 
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amass hove slowly in sight, a rope came whiz- 
zing through the air, and men rushed into the 
surf to seize it and to drag the rescuers and 
the rescued high and dry beyond the reach of 
the hungry waves. 

Nine exhausted men, bereft of all save what 
they stood upright in, had been rescued from 
the wreck. Two of their number—ihe captain 
and first mate—had been swept off the deck 
by @ Wave previous to the arrival of the liie- 
boat. 

Weary and sad at heart, yet thankful to be 
saved, they stood there among kindly, hospit- 
wble strangers, who were not slow to offer them 
food and a night’s lodging. 

Arthur Joscellyn sprang lightly from the 
boat, bearing a green, shapeless bundle in his 
arms. Gwendoline Massey regarded him with 
mingled admiration and astonishment. 

The carpet knight of London drawing- 
rooms, the effeminate dandy, had sudden been 
transformed into an alert, helpful man. Never 
before had he appeared so handsome or so 
tateresting to the young heiress as at that 
moment. 

‘* What have you got there, sir ?’’ demanded 
an inquisitive woman, touching the bundle 
that he carried so carefully. 

“You'd better take it, my good woman,” he 
said, laughingly. ‘It’s out of my line alto- 
gether.”’ 

And then arose a shrill feminine chorus of 
wondering pitiful ejaculations, for the bundle, 
en being unrolled, revealed a two-year-old 
baby girl, warm and dry, sleeping as sweetly 
as if in its mother’s arms. 

‘Poor, pretty lamb! Who does it belong 
to? Has the mother been drowned ?’’ were 
among the questions levelled at Arthur 
Joscellyn. 

‘The men say that the child had neither 
father nor mother on board,” he replied. “ It 
is an orphan, and the poor captain, who was 
very fond of children, was bringing it home 
to its friends. Who they are no one knows.” 

“Let me see the little one, please,” said 


‘Gwendoline, pressing eagerly forward. 


‘Miss Massey! Is it possible?” cried 
Arthur Joscellyn, in a tone of astonishment. 
** You ought not to be here.”’ 

“I could not keep away,’’ she rejoined, 
apologetically, ‘but Mrs. Linnet is with me, 
and we are about to go home. Will you allow 
me to take charge of the child that you have 
so nobly assisted to rescue ?”’ 

‘** By all means if you wish to do so. The 
poor little waif could not be in better hands.” 

‘‘Now I have got my treasure I will go,” 
said Gwendoline, gladly, kissing the little 
flushed face as she spoke. 

‘* Happy child! ’’ remarked the young man, 
with an emphasis that brought the rosy colour 
to Gwendoline’s face as well. ‘ Since we are 
both Mrs. Linnet’s lodgers you will allow me 
to escort you home, Miss Massey, in spite of 
my damp condition?” 

Mutual good-nights were exchanged among 
all present. The vicar shook hands with the 
strangers, and warmly thanked Arthur 
Joscellyn for the valuable help he had afforded 
to the lifeboat crew. ‘Then the rescued 
men were drafted off to the cottages where 
they were to pass the night, and a queer little 
procession, consisting of Gwendoline Massey, 
Arthur Joscellyn, and Paul Welford, with Mrs. 
Linnet and the baby bringing up the rear, 
started for Marine-terrace. 

** You may look upon your fortune as made, 
Joscellyn,” remarked his friend, as they sat 
in front of a large fire, smoking and discussing 
the event of the night. 
evidently regards you in the light of a dis- 
tinguished hero. You have only to play your 
cards well in order to gain one of the prettiest 
heiresses in England.” 

‘‘My poverty and not my will consents,”’ 
quoted Arthur Joscellyn, moodily. ‘I’m not 
in love with the girl, and I don’t like the idea 
of sailing under false colours with regard 
to my prospects.”’ 

‘*No, you're in love with Ethel Dare, a poor 
clergyman’s daughter,” said Paul Welford, 


‘generous offer of he 


‘*Miss Massey | 


sneeringly. ‘‘Do you propose to marry her 
with a mountain of debt hanging round your 
neck, and nothing a-year to live upon?” 

* You have no right to adopt such a tone in 
speaking to me,’’ retorted the other, with sud- 
den hauteur; “the slight nature of our 
acguaintance fails to justify it.” 

‘** Pay me what you owe me, then, and we'll 
put an end to the acquaintance at once. I’m 
quite agreeable.” 

‘You are rather too fond of reminding me 
that I am your debtor,” said Arthur Joscellyn, 
bitterly. ‘ You could help me to spend when 
I had plenty of money at my disposal, without 
making any uupleasant remarks.”’ 

Paul Welford adroitly changed his tactics. 

“*Té won’t be to our interest to quarrel with 
each other, Joscellyn,’”’ he remarked, in a 
more persuasive tone. Of course I shall be 
glad to get my money back, but I don’t wish 
to be unreasonable. It seems a pity, though, 
that such a splendid chance for retrieving 
your shattered fortunes would be neglected. I 
put it to you without any desire to be offen- 
sive—are you the right sort of man to enjoy 
love in a cottage, with yearly increasing cares 
and sordid anxieties ?”’ 

‘*No,” said the young man, with a slight 
ehteere “that sort of thing would drive me 
mad.”’ 
| ‘On the other hand, if you make up your 
mind to marry Miss Massey you will reap 
solid and lasting benefits. I will smooth the 
path for you by paying your debts and enabl- 
ing you to return to town. Ample funds shall 





| be placed at your disposal for the next twelve 


months, and even in the difficult matter of 
marriage settlements I fancy that I shall be 
able to ‘hoodwink that astute old gentleman, 


‘Percival Massey, M.P., with regard to the 


extent of your resources.” 

A wavering expression crossed Arthur Jos- 
cellyn’s handsome face. He was not a coward 
or a cool, deliberate villain ; but he was weak 
and self-indulgent, and he had no anchor of 
firmly-rooted principle to keep him from 
drifting slowly on to the quicksands of tempta- 
tion and sin. 

‘* What do you ee in return for ,this 

p?” he presently de- 
manded. 

“The payment of what you already owe 
me, and of what I am about to advance, 
together with the sum of three thousand 
pounds over and above the other moneys; the 
entire sum to be handed over on the day of 
your marriage with Miss Massey.” 

‘Very well, Shylock; you shall have your 
pound of flesh if I speed in my wooing. 
‘wish that I had not been such a fool as to 
propose to Ethel Dare. I’m sorry for her, 
and a little bit afraid of her into the bargain. 
But, as you hinted just now, a marriage 
between two paupers could result in nothing 
but misery.”’ 

‘Sensible at last! Well, we'll put the 
agreement down in black and white before we 
go to bed.” 

, The paper stating the sum of money to be 
paid on the consummation of a certain event 

_was drawn up by Paul Welford, and duly 
signed by Arthur Joscellyn. The latter's evil 

genius had conquered, and the seeds of a great 
deal of future misery were safely sown. 





CHAPTER III. 

Tue next morning dawned bright and clear. 
The sea had calmed down, and was heavin 
softly, like a passionate child that had sett] 
itself to sleep. 

Only the pale March sunlight shone down 
on ‘heaps of wreckage, that told what toys 
this majestic child of nature had contrived to 
destroy in its fury. 

Paul Welford: left Shingleton by an early 
train. 

He always kept a great many irons in the 
fire, and he did not allow any of them to cool 
through lack of attention. 

Unconscious of the carefally-arranged lines 
‘action converging upon her, Gwendoline Mas- 














sey ran downstairs, singing gaily, to see that 
the breakfast-table was set out in precise 
order, and the Times cut and placed in readi- 
ness for that confirmed grumbler, her father. 

She was a very pretty girl, tall and slender, 
with a clear, healthy complexion, eyes of 
gentian blue, and a breadth £ fair hair, 
brushed back from her low, wide, white fore- 
head, and falling far below her waist in wave. 
lets of sunny gold. 

As her maid sometimes remarked, Gwendo. 
line never ‘gave herself airs’’ because she 
happened to be the only daughter of a very 
rich man. 

The fact of her wealth rather took away 
from the girl’s self-confidence and belief in 
her own powers of attraction than anything 
else. 

It. caused her to entertain a morbid idea 
that any attention bestowed upon her in 
society was owing to her heiress-ship, and not 
to any gifts of mind or person that she might 


SSeSS. 

For the rest Gwendoline Massey was a 
bright, lovable, innocent girl, fond of pleasure 
— intensely sympathetic. Paina and sorrow 
were unknown faces to her. She accepted 
life as she found it, without troubling herself 
about its many mysteries, and she revelled in 
the glad, fresh glory of existence with all the 
unreasoning, impulsive enjoyment of early 
youth. 

She had already been to her maid's room to 
visit the child brought ashore in the lifeboat. 
Sitting up in its improvised cot, its face flushed 
and rosy, its peney dark eyes shining like 
stars, the baby-girl might have awakened 
loving interest in hearts far less impression- 
able than Gwendoline’s. 

‘‘Isn’t she a darling, Lucy?’ cried the 
young lady, enthusiastically, as the chubby 
hands twined themselves in her golden hair, 
and the soft rosebud lips pouted to be kissed. 
“ IT hopeso much that papa will allow me to 
keep her.”’ 

The tiny garments on being examined proved 
to be of good material, while a gold locket, 
with the letters ‘L.A. M.,” — raised 
monogram upon it, that had been taken from 
the baby’s neck, was carefully laid aside to 
assist in its future identification. 

Full of her plan for adopting the rescued 
child, rendered vaguely happy by Arthur 
Joscellyn’s close vicinity, Gwendoline met her 
father as he entered the drawing-room, and 
threw her arms round his neck with a more 
caressing gesture than usual—and she never 
stinted him in the matter of love. 

Perhaps she loved him the more vehemently 
because no one else regarded him with any- 
thing like affection. Perceival Massey was 
not a lovable individual. A man whose 
character is full of angles must always be 
bruising somebody’s tender points. Proud, 
cold, selfish, cynical, Gwendoline’s father 
was sought after and deferred to by reason of 
his social ition and the wealth he had 
amassed. At the same time most people dis- 
liked, and the rest fairly hated him. 

His love for Gwendoline formed the one re- 
deeming feature in his character. He scolded 
even her sometimes, but he never refused her 
anything in the end, and she was the only 
being who did not stand in more or less awe 
of him. 

“ Well, Gwennie, did the storm prevent you 
from sleeping last night? ” he inquired, as he 
returned her kiss and seated himself in his 
easy chair, drawn up close to the table. _ 

‘Yes and no,” said Gwennie, saucily, 
perching herself on her father’s knee as she 
spoke. “ The fact is, papa, I’ve got to ’gess, 
like Topsy, only I hope you won’t imitate 
Miss Ophelia by shutting me up in a wardrobe 
afterwards.” - 

“ What has my wild girl been doing ?”’ 

“I went on the sands last night with Mrs. 
Linnet to see the lifeboat come in,” she con- 
tinued, solemnly. ‘There was a vessel in 
distress. Didn't you hear the guns? And I 
wanted to see the crew brought ashore.” 

(Te be continued.) 
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CAN YOU BLAME HER? 
a ae 
CHAPTER VI. 


Tux fashionable =e chronicled the 
return of Sir John and Lady Hyacinth Car- 
lyle, and society was deeply excited by the 
news. They had been abroad nearly a year, and 
very little tidings of them had reached Eng- 
land. People had never rightly understood 
the millionaire’s wedding—only that his bride 
was an earl’s daughter, and had been married 
almost from the schoolroom. 

Fashionable London had no idea of the 
perfect beauty of Sir John’s wife. The little 
paragraph occupied barely three lines, but it 
excited much attention ; and Mrs. Armitage, 
who sat at breakfast with her three daughters, 
read the brief announcement twice carefully 
before she said, with a sigh,— 

“ John Carlyle ought to have married one of 
you girls, considering the care your father 
took of his property. It was shameful of 
him not to make some return for all the 
trouble he was to us.” 

Her husband had been Sir John’s guardian. 
Asa boy the orphan baronet’s holidays had 
been spent with the Armitage household ; now 
things were very different with them. The 
head of the family was dead, and his widow 
was trying, in spite of very slender means to 
keep up her B owew a as a fashionable lady, and 
marry her daughters in the sphere she con- 
sidered their birthright. 


Alas! the three girls were all past five-and-- 


twenty, and no proposal had as yet gladdened 
the heart of one of them. 

They were not bad looking; all three were 
stylish, conventional damsels, with plenty of 
conversation, and what is known now-a-days 


as go. 

Perhaps the eldest and the youngest bore 
their disappointment best—Freda, because she 
had a hopeless attachment to a penniless tutor, 
who only hesitated to propose to her because, 
in spite of a genius for arithmetic, he failed to 
see how a hundred a year would support a 
wife ; es, because she had not given up all 
hope. ice, the intermediate one, had—as 
one sometimes says of wine—gone sour; that 
young lady pr vee | to exist now chiefly for the 
pleasure of making mischief between engaged 
couples, or, worse still, sowing the seeds of 
dissension between young husbands and wives. 
I never heard anyone say they liked Alice 
Armitage. For my own part, I will confess I 
cordially detested her. She was the only one 
of the three daughters who endorsed her 
mother’s condemnation of John Carlyle. 

“People only see how much they can get 
out of one,”’ she said, spitefully, 

“We could be of no further use to John 
Carlyle, and so he dropped us.” 

“He hasn’t dropped us,” spoke up Freda, 
warmly, thinking of the days when John had 
been almost a brother, and the very first to 
guess her preference for the melancholy tutor ; 
“he wrote to mother just before he went 
abroad, and told her of his marriage.” 

“And I dare say,’ chimed in Agnes, 
‘when they come to town next spring he will 
bring his wife to see us. I should like to know 
her. It is such a charming name—Hyacinth 
Carlyle,” 

“ Much geod their coming here will do us,” 
snapped Alice; ‘only put mother to worry 
and expense. Now if they invited us to stay 
with them, it would be something more to the 
point,’’ 

All eyes turned on the speaker; her last 
sentence had but the wishes of the whole 
family. 

“Tt would be delightful!” said Freda, with 
a little sigh “‘T remember all papa used to 
tell us of The Elms. Oh, I wish they would 
think of it.” 

“‘ They won’t,’’ said Alice, cheerfully ; ‘‘ rich 
es ge only invite those who can ask them 

aC. ’ 


But the golden vision of board and resi- 


dence for a fortnight—perhaps longer,—of a 
peep at that aristocratic world for which her 
soul pined was too much for Mrs. Armitage. 
“I shall write,” she declared, solemnly, 
‘**T shall just tell him we are still in the same 
lodgings where he saw us last, and hint how 
pleasant a change will be; it might put it 
into his head to ask us.” 

‘*He never took a hint in his life,” said 
Alice. 

This young lady seemed always prepared 
with a bucket of cold water ready to hand 
wherewith to deluge any bright idea or plea- 
sant prospect which entered the heads of her 
relations. Mrs. Armitage was not a wise 
woman, nor yet a very refined one, but to my 
mind she expiated all her sins by being 
doomed to such a companion as her second 
daughter. 

There was nothing intrusive or poverty- 
stricken about the letter, and yet it clearly 
conveyed the idea the writer’s means were 
limited, and deprived her and her girls of very 
many pleasures. 

Sir John laughed when he read it. He 
knew Mrs. Arnaitage of old. 

Hyacinth asked him the reason of his 
amusement, and he showed her the letter. 

They had been home six weeks now. The 
first anniversary of their wedding had passed. 
They were settling down into quiet domestic 
life, only there was at times a heavy shadow 
en the young wife’s brow, only her husband 
had never heard her sweet voice confess she 
loved him. 

““T don’t see anything to laugh at,” said 
Hyacinth, simply ; “it seems a nice, motherly 
letter. I daresay they do look forward to 
seeing you again. Why don’t you drive up to 
town and spend a day with them ?” 

He shook his head. 

“They have only one sitting-room, Hya- 
cinth, and a small lodging-house drudge to 
wait on them. It would be more pain than 
pleasure to see me there, and Mrs. Armitage 
thought when she wrote this letter I was sure 
to invite them here.’’ 

‘* Why not?” 

He hesitated. 

“T want you all to myself, Hyacinth ; be- 
sides, even if I did not, you would not find 
the Armitages congenial companjions—they 
are good girls enough, but not your style.” 

‘“* I suppose you know them very well ?” 

“T fancy twenty years ago we were like 
brothers and sisters. Freda was my favourite. 
Why, how time goes! She must be thirty 
now.” 

“ Thirty.” 

“Yes. Poor Freda!” 

‘““Why,” persisted Hyacinth, ‘I shall be 
thirty, too, some day. Shall you say poor 
Hyeeinth then?” 

“Bo, but Freda has a romance.” 

**Do tell it me.” 

“Tt’s not interesting.” 

‘But I should like to hear it. John, can 
you possibly mean she was in love with you?” 

‘“* Heaven forbid, but it’s my fault. When 
I was about fifteen I was fearfully backward, 
and Mr. Armitage engaged a coach for me—a 
young fellow of two-and-twenty. In a fit of 
generosity, seeing she was clever, he offered 
to teach Freda as well as me.” 

* Yes, go on.” 

“Well,” said Sir John, quaintly, “ she was 
seventeen then, and unluckily he managed to 
teach her something besides Latin and al- 
gebra. It has been going on for thirteen 
years. I don’t think they call themselves en- 
gaged; but they have both made up their 
minds never to marry anyone else. He’s a 
curate, now starving somewhere in Yorkshire 
on a hundred a year, and she gets older and 
plainer every month.” 

“Why don’t you help them ?” indignantly, 

“You can’t put money in your friend’s 
hands.” 

“ But you might get him a living.” 

Sir John looked uncomfortable. 

“T don’t think I approved of marriages 





cupied all my thoughts. I really mean to see 
about it.” 

‘“‘ As a beginning ask them here.” 

“To bother you to death?” 

‘* They wouldn’t.”’ 

“You don’t know them. They would talk 


you into low fever. Fancy four women, all 
fond of talking, on your hands all day long.”* 
“ T should like them to come.” 


weet 
‘Tt seems to me,”’ she si 
ought to ask them.” 
“Tf we ask anyone, let’s have the Grants. 
They’d be far more entertaining.” 
“They have got each other,” objected Hya- 
cinth ; ‘‘ now these other people really seem 
to want a change.” 
‘*IT see you’re bent on the infiiction, Hya- 
cinth. Well, remember I have warned you: 
Write to-day if you like, but don’t reproach 
me if the result is the reverse of agreeable.” 
** How many shali I ask—all?”’ 
“‘ Settle it yourself: tell them point-blank 
we’re engaged for Christmas—say from the 
eighteenth of December. Ask them for the 
fourteenth of this month, then we can’t have 
them on our hands for more than four weeks.”’ 
He little guessed that Christmas would 
find him a lonely, desolate man, well-nigh 
broken-hearted; he little thought that in 
asking his old acquaintance to his home he- 
was raising the first stone of the barrier 
which ‘would divide him from his wife as 
completely as an iron wall. 
Hyacinth’s letter was like herself—simple 
and kind. She expressed a hope that Mrs. 
Armitage would come to them for a little 
while with her daughters. Perhaps the young 
ladies could not at all come, but she trusted 
at least she might have the pleasure of seeing 
the eldest, of whom she had heard much from 
Sir John. 
The postman’s knock caused a_ perfect: 


id, blushing, “ we 


small gilt monogrammed envelope was brought 
in the four pair of eyes regarded it as some 
magic talisman, which would waft them allt 
from Bloomsbury to more congenial spheres. 

“Lady Hyacinth must have written her-- 
self,’ said Freda, quietly. ‘H. C.,’ of 
course, would be her initials.’’ 

The letter gave undoubted satisfaction, and 
it was settled in a breath that Freda and 
Alice should accompany their mother; the 
family purse could not possibly equip more 
than two daughters for such a visit. Freda, 
being specially mentioned, of course must be 
of the party, and Alice point-blank refused to 
be left behind. 

‘It is a little hard,” said Agnes, wistfully ;- 
“T shall be awfully dull.” 

‘“‘I wish you could have gone instead of 
me,” replied Freda, ‘I don’t care about it.’* 

** Not care about it!” 

Freda blushed. 

“TI think my youth is.over,”’ she said, 
slowly; ‘I never care for anything very 
much.” ‘ 

“Except Mr. Yorke’s visits when he comes 


tea.’’ 
Agnes spoke briefly enough, but, alas! they 
had a listener. Alice had overheard them. 

“T call it rank folly and stupidity thinking 
of suck things at your time of life, Frederica,”’ 
she said, spitefully. ‘If ever Henry Yorke 
gets more than a hundred a-year it’s nos 
you he’ll ask to spend it for him. You don’t 
suppose he’d want an elderly, old maidisl 
wife if he got on in the world, do you?” 

Freda burst into tears, and crept away to 
her own room, perhaps to write the news of 
her visit to the Yorkshire curate; for though 
he had never proposed, and she certainly pro- 
tested she was not engaged to him, they. 
‘understood ’’ each other, and letters were in- 
cluded in the understanding. 

The day for their visit came—a bright, cold 


to what class they should travel. Mrs. Armi- 
tage wanted second ; Alice declared they could 





until I met you, and since that you have oc- | 


not be seen alighting from anything but a 


tumult in Mecklenburg-streeth. When the. 
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autumn afternoon. A great conflict arose as. 
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first-class carriage. They settled the matter 
by travelling third-class to the next station 
before their destination, waiting an houron a 
very draughty platform, and then concluding 
their journey as became the guests of a 
baronet. It was rather an intricate mode of 
travelling, and I think myself not worth the 
rmoney it entailed ; but, ag things, they had 
their pride, and no doubt that was gratified 
by that arrangement—and it hurt no one; after 


A lady was waiting for them—such a vision 
of loveliness! She quite took r Freda’s 
heart by storm—almost a child, and: yet a 
wife and mother. « Lady Hyacinth must have 
been a five-year-old ler when Freda’s ro- 
mance began; now she was a blithe, young 
matron, and the romance was no nearer its 
sonclusion. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A wuvxurtous brougham was waitmg. 
fyacinth’s sealskin jacket reached nearly to her 
heels; she wore a small toque of the same fur; 
She took her seat by Mrs. Armitage, the 
young ladies opposite; then the footman 
heaped the soft rugs over the four, and. his 
‘ady gave the one word of command. 

** Home.” 

Hyacinth had lest her shyness in. that year 
of foreign travel; she could talk now easily 
snough on all trivial subjects, and to-day she 
was even kinder and more entertaining than 
her wont. ‘ 

“Tam‘so sorry Sir John could not come to 
meet you, but gentlemen came to call just'as 
i started.” 

“He was always a dear boy,” said Mrs. 
Armitage, a little irrelevantly. ‘I loved him 
as a mother, Lady Hyacinth.” 

‘He has told me how good you were to him. 
Do you know ”’—smiling—“ you will be our 
ret visitors?” 

“* Really!” 

“Perhaps,” suggested the young hostess, 
<gon already know The Elms.” 

No—none of them had ever seen it. 

*‘ Of course, now,”’ said Alice, who could not 
be balf-an-hour in anyone’s company without 
trying to find out some weak point where a 
lance would tell home, “you knew the house 
veil, Lady Hyacinth, living so near and all? 
[eall ii quite romantic that Sir John should 
have married his nearest neighbour.”’ 

Eyacinth wondered if the young woman 
meunt to be unpleasant. She did not like the 
speech, though she hardly knew what in it 
lis; leased her. 

“As it happens,” she said, calmly, ‘I was 
only imside the house twice before my 
narriage.”’ 

«Really !”’ said the second Miss Armitage, 
‘how very strange!” 

“Not at all. I was only engaged eight 
wechs—there was nothing to wait for.” 

Fveda gave a sigh, and Hyacinth knew she 
had accidently wounded her. She hastened 
to 1nake amends. 

«“] often tell Sir John we cannot pose for 
nodcls of leng-tried constancy and devotion. 
L think it is where people has been engaged 
ov years and years, where they have waited 
and hoped, trusted and prayed, that they 
ieserve to be happy.” 

“Then you think you don’t deserve to be 
happy ?”’ intimated Alice. 

A kind of twinge came into Hyacinth’s 
chroat. No, surely she did not desire to be 
happy, but she did not feel inclined to confide 
her opinion to Miss Alice Armitage. 

Sir John was on the steps to receive them. 
fle shook hands warmly with the girls, and 
gave his arm to their mother. 

“J need not introduce you to my wife, for 
you have made acquaintance with her for 
yourseif. Now don’t you think, Mrs. Armi- 
tase, | am a very lucky man?” 

“You were always fortunate,” she said, 
a@miling, “always.” 


? 


*« And I have the one wife I coveted. But 
there is someone else to introdice to you. 
Hyacinth, will you ring for Nan?” 

“And who is Nan?” asked the widow, in 
tones of would-be interest. The litile para- 
graph which announced Sir John’s return had 
not mentioned his baby daughter ; absdliitely 
the three guests were in ignorance of het 
existence. 

“ Nan,” repeated Sir John, in amazement. 
“ Burl you have heard, or my wife told 
you ” 

“We have heard: nothing,” in a chorus; 
then the door opened and a stately. nurse 
entered with a bundle: of lace and cambnit 
which Sir John, with an air air of pro 
possession, took in his own arms. 

“This,” he said, smiling, “is Nan, our 
little daughter.” 

The three guests exclaimed,— 

‘A child, and we never heard. of it! Why 
did not you tell us, Lady, Hyacinth ?” 

‘‘T think I forgot it.” 

“ Forgot it!” 

“One would think,’ said Alice, severely, 
‘“‘a mother couldn’t forget her own child.” 

She had touched the oné flaw in Sir John’s 
felicity—the one doubt which troubled him. 
Did his wife care for the child? She was a 
careful mother in all that concerned Nan’s 
comfort, but’she never went into raptures or 
ecstacies like so many fond young mothers; 
She rarely took the child. in her arms; she 
never in others’ presence caressed her. To Gir 
John, who fairly worshipped his tiny daughter; 
Hyacinth’s. conduct seemed cold- and ~ un- 
natural. F 
‘“‘T think,” said Hyacinth, gravely, “strangers 
should never be tried’ with foun heikagtion of 
infantile prodigies.” 

“ Strangers!” said the'triorin sore distress. 
* Dear Lady Hyacinth, you.don’t think us 
strangers.” 

“It is her way,’ explained Sir John,,look- 
ing a little sadly at his wife. _ ‘“‘ When her 
father came to see us the other day she 
never actually proposed to.show him hie 
grandchild.” 

“Baby Nan has so many worshippers,” 
said Hyacinth, half-apologetically, and then 
she rang for the nurse, and herself showed 
her guests to their rooms. 

Alice arid her mother were. to inhabit.twe 
en suite, Freda’s wasalone, a little further off. 
They came to this last ; and, Hyacinth, instead 
of parting at the door, went. in, stirred the 
fire into a cheerful blaze, and rang. the bell 
for tea. 

“J will take a cup with you here if I may,” 
she said, with her sweet smile, ‘‘ Miss Awmi- 
tage, I want to talk to you.” 

Freda hoped she was not going to call her 
to account for her sister’s words, but she heed 
not have feared. Lady Hyacinth had- not 
given them asecond thought—she was wonder- 
ing how to introduce the subject in her mind. 
John bas been telling me of his beyhood, 
Miss Armitage,’’ she said at length, ‘and of 
what good friends you and he used to be.” 

‘‘I was older,’ said Freda, frankly ; “‘and 
yet I always suited him better than Alice.” 
‘Yes, you played together and worked to- 
gether. Sir John and I wanted to know if you 
could remember the name of a tator who once 
spent a vacation in dinning Latin into his 
head ?”’ 

Freda flushed ; Lady Hyacinth handed her 
a screcn, and feared the fire was too hot. 

“T think you must mean Mr. Yorke,’ said 
the woman who had loved him for thirteen 
years; ‘‘he has taken holy orders now, and 
is curate of Fazley in Yorkshire. 

“Ah!” Hyacinth toyed with her tea-cup, 
‘* Sir John has so often regretted he never had 
an opportunity of showing his. gratitude to 
Mr. Yorke. So he is a clergyman! I hope he 
is comfortably located.” 

“Oh, no! Lady Hyacinth; it is- avery 
expensive place, and the, stipend only a 
hundred a-year; and the Yorkshire climate | 
tries his chest.” 





— 
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‘Very; he is a born clergyman, Lady Hya. 
cinth ; only sometimes it seems hard he shoul 
have nd-chaneé'of'preferment: He is turned 
five-and-thirty now, you see.” g 

“ You will not think me rude,” said Laq 
Hyacinth, sweetly. “ SitJthh wanted me jy 
ask these questions, he thought your memory 
would bé better than‘your nities we do not 
ask from cttriosity.”’ 

“Tam stre of that.” 

wr ber? ew pe T was Lord No. 
man’s only 8 

“Oh, Par ! I wonder'he could spare you.” 

ri en 

«Papa has his , bathe is patron of , 
small living in theBouthi. Senses, think. The 
emolumént is not much, only. four hundred a. 


year, but there is a Beg ont lage house 
anda paddock anagerhird ; fring is ‘chenp in 
that part of Englind, aid the air mila. sir 
Jolin and I were wondering whéther Mr. 
Yorks would accept it as a token of gratitude 
from his pupil of other days.” 

Poor Freda thought the world was turning 
round. 

‘But Lord” Northam “does riot kndiw Mi. 
Yorke?” she ventured to remark. 

“Oh! papa. has.left the appoltitiniens in-m 
husbatid’s hands.’”’ ‘ 4 

She. did not know that the Karl had veceived 
a good round sunr that: it might’ be ‘so: left; 
there were some things Sir John had: carefully 


hidden from his wife. 
“TJ seé,” said Hye, geese - “vou 
think the Hving ‘suit Mr Yorke. My 


husband shall write t6 hiin to-morrow; mean- 
while, this is alittle séeret between yon anil 
me. Until’ Sir Jolin hears from Mr. Yorke 
there is no occasibn to take anyon’ into out 
confidence.” ~ 

She never hinted she knew poor Predn’s 
sectét; she néver alluded to ‘Mr. Yorke’s haxing 
a living specially concerhing Miss Armitage ; 
she managed the matter so kindly and deli- 
cately,'as though it were entirey her own con- 
cern. But Freda could not help aslight'« Oh! 
thank you;” and when Lad th went 
away she carried one grateful heart.. 
‘Meanwhile Mrs. Armitage and Alice were 
discussing things at The Elms, atid théir con- 
yersation was from being as generous us 
Hyacinth’s. 

“A beautifal gitl,” admitted. Mirs.. Aumi- 
tage; ‘arid quite ‘like an cazl’s daughter; 
but she’s not'much heart in her Ally.” 

“Tf she has it’s notfor Sir John and his 
friends,”’ rejoined Alice, vere “it’s. clear 
enough she married him for his money.” 

“ But, my dear.” : 
“Law, mother! anyone cam see-it- with a 
glance; she doesii’t care-a brass button for 
him.” 

“ There was cértiinly something strange in 
her not mentioning the chila.’” 

“ Very strange! Mark my words, mother, 
there’s a skeleton in this house.” — 

“T wish you wouldn't talk so, Mice you 
make my flésh ¢reep.”’ 

‘* Tt’s clear enough, mother’; he nifty call her 
darling, and pretend they're a devoted ‘couple, 
but there’s a screw loose somewhere’, she can’t 
bear him, afid shé'don’ slike thechila: ‘There’s 
something wrong with her.” . 

“ She is'so ‘youtg,” ptt in’ Mrsi Arinitage, 
half to differ from her diughter, Half from 
real pity for the youtig’ hostess, ‘yito had 
reccived her so kindly; ‘‘ and those méte girls 
don’t often care much for babids.” 

“ Evety #000 wotan cares for babies,” re- 
peated Miss ‘Alice. RS ; 

A statem@iit I f6r ‘orfe totally “dispute. 
Why should.a woman who is young anc 
bright, who feels intelléct and briliis have 
beén given to her in no small “share, sii into 
a kind of amateur nursemaid, and never be 
happy without a bundle of white'¢éifibric in 
her arms? Thé very idea seems td*sié Prepos- 
terous. de ‘a 

So poor Mrs, Armitage gained ‘Hothity by 
her protest in Hyacinth’s favdttr, ‘etd she 
followed her Gatighter downstairs ‘it rather a 
subdued frame of mind. Freda and théirbostces 





“Ts he fond of parish work ?” 
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were already in the drawing-room, Freda 
looking at the very least five years younger. 
It was avery pleasant evening—everything 
went off well—and halfspast ‘ cane all too 
soon for the visitors: Hyai slid - good 
night to Alice and het att: their’ own 
door, but she paused’ da’s and asked, 


tis 
or Shoda ott Tike come and seerty litte 


girl aaeep 
ion; and 
tiny cot. 
arms and 


Miss* Arthitage 18" 


the tWo stood befor bw 
Hyacitith raised the’ 


v 
ha Nan in theedtewitigeroor. 
Freda felt puzzled: 


a * you 





wr-cia.”” 
‘ So taken oo Dep 
ied! #6 steel se Aes R Hat’ oa 
indeed but she rs ar a, 
child ai thy owt hows T itow thet’ I! 


must loséher.”’ 


grow tp.” 


” There Wee ; varie e-violet’ | | 
eyes; Freda felt Maetoon 7 was too | 


kindhearted not toMtry to comfort the fear | 


she felt was real. 

“Why should Nan die?” she whispered. 
‘‘ There are numbers of other hones with only: 
one child; if all the mothers who had but 
one treasure thought as you de, there would 
be thousands in trouble.”’ 

Hypainth yrang her hands. 

‘You don’t understand.’ 

“Let me try?” 

“You can’t,” in a dull, leaden voicé. “I 
know that Nan will die ; the punishment of my 
‘sins will light not on me, but on my darling. 
T have ea teo much to have the guiding of 
a little life, I tell you Nan will die.” 

Tettified beyond measure, Freda saw that 
Lady Hyacinth had nearly lost all self.control. 
Ringing hastily for the maid to see to the 
child she led her hostess into her own room, 
and did not leave her until she had seen her 
safe it the charge of her own maid. 

Théte'aré some natures very trie and loyal 
to thie Sectéts and sorrows of others. Freda 
and’ Lady Hyacinth had met for the first time 
that day; it would have been natural for Miss 
Armitage to tell her mother and sister of the 
scene had witnessed-specially the next 
morning,when she heard them distussing Latly 
Hyacinth, and wondering at her coldness to 
her child: Great as was the temptation to set 
them right Freda never yielded to it; when 
pointedly appealed to for her opinion she only 
said that, as Sir John’s guests, it was not 
their place to discuss his wife. But, ‘silent 
though she was, that scene in the nursery 
would recur to her again andagain. She would 
not for worlds-have-breathed the idea to any- 
one, but she felt certain some sad mystery 
did infleed-enshadow Lady Hyacinth Carlyle, 
that theré was ‘a turned-down page in her life, 
untewd by all; even‘her husband: Day by. day 
she liked ‘her'gentle hostess more, day by day 
shei felt drawn more indescribably towards 
her; and> yet! her first inipression deepened ; 
she felt: that, and incredible as it 
sounded; there was indeed a secret in that 
beautiitily prosperous young wife. 

That visit to The Elms was a halcyon time 
The bliss of never 
having to put’your land in your pocket after 
years of pimching and scraping, no wonder 


kissed’ the little face with" warmth, 
er} nt t6 test: Digume ambonties she |: 





“« She seems wera wd 
“c ever be, . Dat‘ 
che wilt aie T shail: ever ave a» cbild: to | dal th ond 


the three enjoyed themselves, though even 
enjoyment had no softening influence on Alice. 
Of all her guests Hyacinth took most to Freda ; 

rhaps she having hear@ her story, her know- 
ing the touch of romance if that dull, grey 
life, had something to do-with this; but as-tl 
days wore boot somet 
sprang ween L 
Arinita: 4 


ge. : 
“You arch plotter; T HAW piece of riewir 
for you,” said Sir John}. ming’ 
his wife’s boudoir one® . the 
and her daughters liwd been with them abewt® 
w week. “ Yorke HasW86n to see’you 
urously ; anid 


make?S*you will see 





,. “They say’ 6¥éry woman is’ matchitriaker; 
‘bat I hed 16 idea the taste developed itself’ so” 
young. Why, what will you be like bythe 
time Nan is grown up?” 

His wife shivered. 

as foe ee far —- 0 al ‘? r 

That very Lady t ‘Freda. 
were sitting over the fibe-when Str Jobat cwnie 





sa wi ye wil sd tere 
| The itt ae present?” asked Freda, withoutia 


i © you come with mie Ledy Hym- 
cinth ?” 

‘*T can’t spare her,’’ returned the Baronet. 

Hyacinth looked into his eyes as Miss 
Armitage left the room. 

“T think I understand,” she whispered. 
“Mr. Yorke lias come, and you have sent 
Freda to hint.” 

*& Yes,” . 

'' "The brightness Had gone from his'voice now. 
He look 


griive, alitiost gloomy. Hyacinth 
grew alariied. 
“Ts there anythias the matter, John?” 
“Nothing.” 
* You look so sad.’’ 
‘© Yorke is'a happy man,” he said, wistfully. 
“ Do-you know, Hyacinth, envy him?” 


“You envy him—you, with your wealth?” 

“Aye.” 

“But why?” 

“Don’t you see, he will lave his wife’s 
love. Yorke won’thaveto live with Freda at 
his side; and feel her heart-is'a closed book to 
him.” 

*“ John,” said the girl, slowly, ‘I wish you 
wouldn’t talk so. It hurtsizhe.”’ 

“ Tom a brite. “I never-nteant to réproach 
‘you; Hyaeinth, only you: seé your' love is the 
one thing I covet—the one blessing withheld 
froni-me.” 

She looked into hisveyes. A.confession was 
tréhiblihg on herli Another moment and 
she wotld have’ whispéred that her love was 
not denied him’; but, alas! the door opened, 
Alice’ Armitage entered; amd the opportunity 
was lost. 

‘Dear me,” she saidpaffectedly. ‘I hope 
I don’t intrude?’ I thought my sister was 
here.’’ 

Sir John placed ‘a'chait for her: 

“Your sister is’ kindly entertaining one of 
my visitors,” hesaid, simply: 

Alice looked puzzled. ‘ 

‘‘ Dear me, does not your wife mind?” 

** Not in the least. ‘ Ask her,’’ 

‘‘ Tam very pleased;”’ pus.in Hyacinth. ‘I 
sim sure: Miss Armitage will persuade this 
visitor into. staying far better than I could, 
since he is an old friend of hers.” 


; like reel py! 
Hyaeisth | iss 






in, and looked meswingly at'hie-wife: 
| « Brody” He std! to- lis ob playrtiatey <1 | 


“ Not Henry Yorke?” 

‘You don’t mean you have asked him here, 
Lady Hyacinth? He has only a hundred 
a-year, and he actually aspires some day to 
matry Freda.” 

“*T hope he will.” 

‘*It would be madness! ”’ 

“T think not. 
one He is no longer a curate,.”’ 

i ss’ Alice looked biue with jealousy and 
Wkation. 

“ Do yowrtiéan he can afford to marry?” 
“He hit féur hundred a-year and « very 


Mr. York’s prospects have 


‘admirabte® calm: 
hasrtmg. TF tete-d-tete 
{iii the® ritst cornie’ t& at eid, so will 
1YOW cbtiie’ and add your to mine 
‘teindtiee Mr. Yorke to beeonie ov gest?” 

| Shefollowed him at ane found thet 
‘Preda had flown. Mri- Yotke: s660@! alone a 


lp county hese: I'shell certainly advise 
and acce the livitig ra y ned : i 
be _ hi pw _ ler 'es aie? a WIS’ reported Sir John, with 
Sstessitour oftoadliie tot ni ne persoriedl + pdrewerti&: . 
he: kitfows Weis i® here’; gover 8 { 


his 
is oF 


" Thar te pec Avon weoh ant 
‘feamiliar to teinth. 3 ‘Orda, and 
the clergymen 1s itivitation. 
tt Hyuchath 


e thanked: a. 4 heattily for 
ee to: her and’ strove: to 
rhetition Freda, bat broke dowitcormpletely. - 
, off nd;” said thee Hewtitiful' young 
‘wife: ‘T: know just wiiat' nt'to-sey, 
‘Mr. YorRejand I congratulate you withall my 
, # oe ne be- ae ae oon 
‘Bilis? Sir Joma, pi “hey wife 
‘wold eiyj>y the Gari casa ab Aart g 





‘too nitich, and Lady Hy +06." 
“T won't say it’ ia’ a ph I shold 
describe it riore aw sortiethitg: syour | 


jana Ti don't think Mis; Aviitaye would 
of i 9 : a7? 
fm gtey bee yout! . 
"ee reat contrast to Her sister.’ 


unqualified consent to the engagement, and 
Freda and her lover were openly recognised 
as a betrothed pair to everyone’s satisfaction 
except Alice’s. , 

“ John Carlyle is wonderfully improved,” 
said the clergyman to his fiance on one of the 
long rambles they were allowed to take aloue 
together. ‘I never thought he had sd much 
in hin.” 

“I think love has brought it out,” said 
Freda. ‘Anyone can see he worships the 
ground his wife walks on.”’ 

‘* Yes.” 

“ Don’t you like her?” 

“Why?” 

“‘ You always seem to avoid her. I like her 
so Henry. I can’t bear to see you so stiff and 
cold to her.” 

He hesitated. 

‘¢ She is very beautiful.” 

It was not in thé least what he rtiéant to 
say, but Freda was not a jealous disposition. 
“ Very, and as sweet as she is beatitiftl.”’ 

“T neyer feel at ease with her.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tam haunted with the idea of having seen 
her before. At times I feel certain of it.” 

“ And if you had?” 

He grew grave, almost solemn. 

‘Freda, if she were indeed the poor young 
oreature I remember, there would be an awful 
secret in her life. She would be no fit com- 
panion for you, my darling.” 

Freda shuddered. 

It was just her own feeling about Lady 
Hyacinth. That there was an awful secret in 

ther life she could not have explained how. 

She could not have put the presentiment into 
words, ouly as her loyer spoke an: awfui 
certainty came to her that her beautiful young 
hostess was one and the same with that other 
woman of whorn her face reminded’ Henry 
Yorke. : 

But Freda was loyal to the core.’ Hyacinth 
was her friend, Not even to her life's love 
would she betray her doubts. - ‘ 

“Lady Hyacinth’s story is very simple,” 





“A. gentleman?” asked Alice, very sus- 
piciously.. ‘‘ Freda knows no gentleman,” 





she said, gently. “I have heard it from herself, 
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[‘‘ LADY HYACIN.H, TRUST ME, AID I WILL BE AS TRUE TO YOU AS YOUR OWN SISTER. ] 


Henry. She was a ionely, deserted child, as 
neglected as though she had been an orphan. 
One night, returning from a long walk she lost 
her way across the common, and Sir John 
found her at these very gates half-hidden in 
the snow. He loved her, and nine months 
luter she became his wife.” 

‘““And they were engaged all that time?” 
his tone was sharp and anxious. 

‘**Oh no! They were only engaged eight 
weeks. She was so young she stipulated for 
six months of freedom before she gave him 
her answer.” 


“But he saw her constantly I suppose, all 
through those six months ?”’ 

‘“‘ No, he went abroad, and she was very ill. 
She was in Yorkshire nearly two months with 
an old governess. That seemed to cet her up, 
She came home quite strong.’’ 

Freda thought it very strange that her lover 
almost instantly changed the subject, and that 
he never again mentioned his beautiful 
hostess. 

He and Hyacinth did not progress to in- 
timacy. He always seemed almost dead in 
her presence; in vain she tried to make him 
feel at home. 

She could not get on easy intimate terms 
with him, and so, except for Freda’s sake, she 
was relieved when he was forced tor»5: *xto 
Yorkshire. 

The morning after his departure Lady 
Hyacinth was not at breakfast; and Sir John, 
after excusing his wife on the score of a head- 
ache, told the ladies he was obli to go to 
London. He hoped they would be able to 
amuse themselyea. 


“ You’ will go and sit with Hyacinth pre- 
sently, I hope,” he said to Freda. ‘“ She is 
quite well enough for a little company, and 
you might’ take her these,”’ giving a goodl 
pile of letters into Miss Armitage’s hand. 
*« Her maid says she is asleep, so I won’t dis- 
turb her vith them now.” 

, An hour later Freda entered Hyacinth’s 





room, and fcund {her, pale and wakeful, sit- 
ting up in®bed, {wrapped in a crimson 
shawl. ‘ 

‘* You must not think me lazy,” she said, 
prettily ; “‘ but I had such an awful night! I 
literally dreamed of nothing but horrors!” 

Freda answered affectionately, and pro- 
duced the letters. She was not prepared for 
the result. 


Lady Hyacinth opened the top one of the 
pile, gave one piercing shriek, and then_ fell 
back, white me rigid. 

‘*Don’t!” she gasped, as Freda flew to the 
bell, and would have wrung it. ‘‘ Freda, stop ; 
let me think.” 

Frightened at the voice, at the awful terror 
in her eyes, Freda obeyed her She came 
back to the bed, and Hyacinth clutched her 
hand. 4184.2 

‘I think you like me?”’ 

‘**T love you dearly. Lady Hyacinth, trust 
me, and I will be as true to you as your own 
sister.”’ eRene 

Hyacinth lay looking at her with that fear- 
ful shadow on her brow. 

‘I do trust you. Listen: what I love most 
on earth is in danger. I must goto London— 
aye, if it kills me; but my husband must not 
know. It is a secret—he must never suspect 
the truth.” 

‘Sir John has gone to Londen himself; he 
said he could not be home till the seven o’clock 
train.” 

Hyacinth grasped wildly at the hint. 

“If I could go, and get back; but your 
mother and sister? Oh, Freda, my head feels 
on fire! Help me!” 

Freda kissed her. 

*“‘ Only tell me how.” 

“TI must go,” gasped Hyacinth, “if it kills 
me! But how & hide my absence? Freda, 
let them think me here, ill in bed. Then 
there would be no questions, no curiosity.” 

“‘Don’t,” pleaded Freda. ‘No one has a 
right to criticise your actions but. your hus- 


band,fand when he finds you [better he won't 
mind’your having been to London.” 

‘‘ But he will ask where I have been to.” 

** And you will tell him.” 

“T dare not!”’ 

“ But—is it an old secret, or has some dif- 
ference sprung up lately between you?” _ 

“We never had a difference in our lives. 
You don’t understand. It all happened before 
I knew him. It was an awful mistake; but I 
was so young, and I had no mother!” 

Distressed beyond measure, Freda clung to 
her and entreated her confidence, but Hyacinth 
refused. 

‘‘T have asked you one boon,” she said, 
sadly, ‘‘and that you deny me. You could 
save me from misery; you could save my 
husband’s life from shipwreck, and you 
refuse!” 

And then Freda Armitage, against every 
instinct of her nature, yielded. She connived 
at the deceit practised on her mother and 
sister and the household. . 

She let it be given out that Lady Hyacinth 
was ill in bed, and would admit no one but 
herself ; and all the while that erring, beauti- 
ful, heartbroken creature was travelling to 
London as fast as steam could bear her. 


(To be continued.) 








Te man who hasever had deep and sincere 
doubt will afterwards regard it with interest 
and sympathy as the tomb of his now risen 
and renewed being, and extend the sympathy 
to those who are still enclosed. A Paul dis- 
believed once, and pitied unbelief ever after- 
wards. A Coleridge doubted once, and became 
the spiritual father of many bewildered 
doubters. A Hall was once a materialist, and 
buried—gravely and reverently—materialism. 
in his father’s grave. An Arnold fought for 
years with doubt, and his last words were the 





words of Christ to doubting Thomas. 
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[‘*I8 SHE LOOKING FOR yoU?’’ ORIED ARTHUR ELTON; AND THE GIRL SAID “‘ YES,”’ CLUTCHING AT HIS ARM IN TERROR.] 


NOVELETTE.] 
ONE STARLESS NIGHT: 


—o 
CHAPTER I. 
BINGEN ON THE RHINE. 


‘“‘ Her Grace the Duchess of Oldenthorpe is a 
Jady, and Iam not. Is that what you wish to 
infer?” 

‘I didn’t mean it quite in that way, miss, 
bat you do take one up so short.” 

“I think you did mean it in that way. It 
was exactly what you said, without much 
beating about the bush. I am not accustomed 
to argue with my servants. If you want a 
ludy to live with, go and seek one; be good 
enough to leave the room and my apartments 
utonce, Here are your wages and a month 
in lieu of notice, though you have no right to 
expect it. I shall expect you to be gone in an 
hour.” 

‘Hey day, queenie! What is all this 
wbout?’? And a tall, stately-looking gentle- 
man, with white hair, entered the room from 
the terrace of the hotel, and confronted the 
i:dignant mistress and the impertinent maid. 

‘‘ Nisbett has been airing her opinions papa, 
that is all,” the girl said, in a voice that 
trembled ever so little, in spite of herself. 
We. has been telling me I am no lady, 
and——”? 

“And what?” the father asked, with a 
look at the woman—who was very pale, but 
stood her ground—that would have half 
withered any one but the most impudent of 
her sex. 

‘‘And that she has been accustomed to the 
service of more exalted persons than you and 
I; the Duchess of Oldenthorpe, for example.” 

The gentlemian’s eyes flashed now, and he 
turned fiercely to the lady’s-maid. 

‘‘How dare you mention that woman’s 
name in the presence of my child?” he asked, 
“leave the house at once.” 





‘* T’ll go as soon as I can get ready,” was the 
surly answer. ‘I shall expect my wages paid, 
and my fare to England as well.” 

‘‘Send me word when you are ready, and 
you shall have what you want; I never 
submit to a second impertinence from a 
servant.’’ 

He motioned to the door, and she went. 
And the young Englishman in the next room, 
who had heard every word what had passed 
through his open window, wondered to him- 
self what manner of girl it might be who had 
so summarily dismissed her domestic, and 
had upheld her dignity so completely, as the 
voice told that she had. 

It was a musioal voice, sweet and low, in 
spite of the ringing indignation in its tones; 
and he longed, with the curious inclination 
that comes upon all of us sometimes to do un- 
necessary things, to get a glimpse of her 
face. It was no use. He strolled to the 
further corner of the terrace and strove to 
peep into the shaded room. But the young 
lady was in the very farthest corner, and all 
he could see of her was her foot, in a neat fit- 
ting satin slipper, resting on a footstool. 

He could see the gentleman—her father, pre- 
sumably—to whom she was speaking. He was 
a noble-looking man with a benevolent—though 
rather worried-looking face, faultlessly dressed, 
and with the unmistakable patrician air that 
some people, no matter what their condition, 
carry from their cradles to their graves. 

“Thorough !” Philip Elton said to himself 
as he looked at him ; ‘‘ good breeding in every 
inch of him. Who is he, I wonder?” 

He had recourse to the visitors’ book, and 
soon found the names of the occupants of the 
suite of rooms next to his; the entries were 
simple enough. 

“Maurice Ridgeway, London.” 

‘* Maude Ridgeway.” 

‘ The banker, surely !’’ he said to himself, 
“the richest man in London, they say; and 





that sweet-voiced girl is hisdaughter. I must 
make their acquaintance.” 

The Hotel Victoria at Bingen was very full, 
forjit was the height of the season. But Philip 
Elton had been there many times before, and 
was a favourite with the ruling powers who 
minister to the wants of travellers and 
tourists, which are by no means the same 
things. For him they had put a bed in a tiny 
room which really belonged to the suite occu- 
pied by Mr. Ridgeway and his daughter. Hence 
his unknown proximity to them, and his 
chance listening to the young lady’s dismissal 
of her maid. 

Going back to his own apartment he came 
upon the woman once more; this time in con- 
versation with her master, and again he over- 
heard what was certainly not intended for his 
ears. 


“You have some motive in this that you 
have not stated,’ Mr. Ridgeway said = lh ig 

‘‘ Perhaps I have,” the girl replied; “I am 
leaving because I think it best to do so for 
reasons of my own.” 

‘‘ May I ask what they are?’’ 

“T shall keep them to myself.” 

“Very well. But you will bear in mind 
that my daughter dismisses you; that is a 
very different matter to leaving your situation 
on your own account.” 

‘‘I wished her to do so. I can get plenty 
of references without troubling Miss Ridgeway 
for them.” 


‘“‘ You are an ungrateful woman, my daughter 
has always treated you kindly.” 

“I make no complaint ; I am going, that is 
all, and I daresay you can guess why, Mr. 
Ridgeway ; I am only doing what the rats do, 
I fancy.” j 

She disappeared as she spoke, and Philip 
Elton just going in at his own door saw the 
banker lean up against the wall of the corridor 
like a man who has received a blow; with a 
face of livid whiteness. 

“‘ What the rats do!’ he heard him mutter. 
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‘*What does she mean? Who can have 
whispered anything? Bah! There is no- 
thing for anyone to whisper. The wotiian is 
a vindictive madworrn, thet is all, Are 
you there Maude, darling ?’’ and with a smile 
on his lips). that any but a casnal observer 


could have-seén was'forced and unnatural, he") th 


entered hig’ *s sitting-room. 


“] wonder if I could tumble in at them] yj 
window and then apologise for it)’ Atlee | 


Elton said’ 6 after another’ vate’ 


attempt to see thei Mande: 


“ Ant D bewitched, I i that I amy “f 
crazy for'a - oe gil T have never’ , 


of tilt ? ; 
I knows the > Wihiats 
woman meat? 
falling house’ about the R 

his face was’ like’ a corpse wher I a 


glimpse of it afterwards. Corie in?’ 


Some one was knocking at the and a 1 


waiter a in answer to His 

“ A y y 
laying an ominous: looking the: 
table before Arthur Elton. IT 


icon bese tte youne man ow fall | 


-would bring:him s#éff«' document. | him cheerful fi 


well nothing. t of séine’sbrt‘ 


“« The answer if waited for” the waiter’) 


said. 5 

Hastily and with  ctiétis: sinking at his 
heart Arthur’ Elton toré oper the® 
only to find his worst fears*reatiséed,- 
mother been taken suddenly aid . 


ously ill, and was lying, it wae feared) at the} 


point of death. . 
In an hour he had packed up his*belongings 
and ended his holiday, and wai spésding as 
fast as rail and steam could catry hint to Eng- 
land. The only son of his mother=-a#d she 
was a widow—the old Bible description applied 
to him. He and his mother were alone in the 
world, and loved each other with a love that is 
rare between mother and son. T were 
connected by ties of grief as well as blood. 
By the side.of his.father’s dead body, done to 
death by his own hand, Arthur Elton, little 
amore than a boy then, had vowed t6 be the 
support. aiid protector of his griéf-stticken 
miothér, arid he had kept his word. 
The tragedy of that niiserable tine was ten 
years back now, and he had grown td. man- 
hood and fulfilled thé promise of his school, 
boy days. He was managing clerk to a large 
firm of merchants, and was growifig in their 
estimation day by day. Hehad-a goodjsalary, 
and le and his nother lived in a quiet village 
within easy distance of London. Théy kept 
a modest household, ahd Mrs: Elton was mitch 
respected and beloved in the neighbourhood. 
She had nioved to Enderleigh as soon as she 
recoveréd from the iness brought on by the 
shock of ruin and grief that had been her 
portion. It had allcome upon her'at once. She 
had bidden her husband good-bye when he went 
to besiness in the’ morning, knowing nothing, 
fedtine nothing of the catastfoplie that was 
Coming uport her, arid she had beet! télegtaphed 
fof ofily three hours later'té go and stand’ by 
his dead body, and wonder if the whole 
universe were crashing into ruin around her. 
e- Elton and‘Co. Had“*gorte”’ in’ one of those 
sttddén panics that ecéme upon the financial 
World sormetimes liké att eatthquake. Fot 
wotiths the head of fhe firm had seen the 
impending catastrophe; bat‘he had hoped’ on 
and téffed‘on, thinking té’avert the'riin that 
was imrmiiient. It Wwasall in var; every 
struggle only sank him deeper and déé@pér'into 
themire of debt and difficulty, and: when he 
could struggle no more he took the shortest'and 
saddest way of solving the apparently hopeless 
problem. ‘ 
His wife would: be taken care of, he argtied 
to himself; she had her own little propetry 
secured to her, and though it was-only a dro 
inthe ocean of his vast riches, it would stan 
between’ her and starvation. His disgrace 
would not reflect-on her; and she’would ‘léedrh 
to think of him as kindly as he déserved, sd 









Thers® is nothing: off ther| | 
idgeways: And t 


two behind him in the light, to mourn for 
him with loving fidelity, and to forgive the 
miatiness that had the 

lefé them fri « 


rash act, and 


dared ask; he dreaded to hear 
that theré was rio Hope; or that’ he had- 

too late; but the voice that replied 

atid hearty, atid the words were h 3 
“Mending, Mr. Elton, mending: wéll, they 
say. They did not think that_yowcould possibly 
be here till to-morrow, or some one would have 
been up to meet you.”’ 

‘Thank Heaven!” Arthur Elton said, 
earnestly. ‘T-have feared I scarcely know 
what. I should not have been here but that I 
eo, sa a special train at Cologne, and the boat, 
at Rotterdam. I am tired, I have not felt it’ 
till now.”’ 

He reeled as he went down the station steps, 
‘and began to understand what a strain there 
had been on his feelings for the last four-and- 
twenty hours. He had:feared the worst, and had 
come home to find that his fears were ground- 
less. His mother was alive and safe once 
more, and his eyes filled with tears as he 

ed the little gate and wént up to the door. 

e had been seen; his riother’s faithful 
servant, who kept house for her and him, was 
at the window, and rushed down ; taking him 
in her arms as she had@ done all her life, and 
hugging him as if he were still the little boy 
shé used to nurse. 

“ Thank Heaven, you'are come; dear,” she 
said, sobbing, for she was weary with watch- 
ing, ahd the danger was only just over. 
“She will live now. Butoh! I thought 
yesterday that you would never'sée her again 
alive.” 


CHAPTER. It. 
A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY. 

“No, Il am not joking; mammie dear ;I am 
in serious, sober earnest. I-can’t marry Miss 
Graham, because I love another woman.” 

And Arthur Elton looked up into his 
mother’s pale face with a light laugh, that 
went far to reassure her: His love, whatever 
it was, and who ever the object of it, could not 
be such a very serious affair if he could laugh 
over it, amd give her back such saucy, merry 
looks when he spoke of it. 

“ But, dear; I have never heard a word of 
this before ?”’ 

“You would not now, my dear old match- 
making mater, if you had-not proposed the 
horror of a -match with Miss Eveline 
Graham.” 

Mrs. Elton was well againnow. Delicate, as 
she always was—but notill—she was able to 





he took the “leap into the dark” and left the 


her custom. She had turned away from the 
threshold of the silent land to the things of 
earth once more; and her son felt that he had 
never known how dearly he’had léved her til] 
now. Like aif wae continually 

and: owt his* life for him, 
ng that he was a niwit, With a man’s 
a man’s thoughteand f jand 


her great aim just now ae 
wife for him. ‘ tea 
He her that! he cothd fin’ 


o ‘ id sot id, latighings. < aud 


of glad. 
« Glad to see ” He anid’s ** youdo look 
sited, tobe s ss 
“ ‘ 24 ‘yy 


N ry e to live’ te RIM pled 
old age; atid Hue nite when Pata goety old 
anath few T+ Want'a wife I wilt find one 
- - jeaeit 

Bien would not let the subjec 

; d-by’ annowtieed that she had 

fourid jast® very girl for Arthur in the 
persor niece of the clergyrian of 
the parish-—a ‘educated, lady-like young 


 friendless anduniversally 

her b qualities and 
pretty fatei ‘bring the young 
people” so#ether” and had Eve Graham, as 
she was generally called, a great deal i 
Clematis Cottage—as she had named her 
pretty little nook of a house—and she had 
been glad to sée that Arthur had semed to 
like the pretty, unassuming girl; andshe and 
her fellow-conspirator, Nancy, formed all sorts 
of plans about what-they shouid do when the 
greatevent cameoff. But Arthur would have 
none of Miss Graham; he declared that the 
amiability was all on the surface, and that the 
young lady was a very human angel after all. 

He had seen her slap and pinch her little 
cousins, to whom she acted as governess, when 
she thought she was conveniently fat ftom all 
o»servation, and batter to death a young bird 
that had fallen out of the nest into the path 
where she was’ walking. The first action he 
could have excused, for he knew what horrible 
tyrants children can be, and how nearly mad 
they can drive a sensitive nature; but for the 
latter piece of cruelty there was no excuse. 
The pretty face looked positively transformed 
as she poked at the poor little creature with 
her parasol till she had killed it. And he 
went home resolving that nothing on earth 
should ever make him ask Miss Graham to be 
his wife ; he did not tell his mother, he only 
parried her remarks on her schemes, and 
trusted to time. Miss Graham was nothing 
loth; he could see it in every look, and hear 
it in every word ; she laid herself out to please 
him, and would have liked well enough to be 
the wife of the rising young clerk. s 

Mrs. Elton’s illness put a'stop for a time to 
her visits to the cottage, and the worthy lady’s 
schémes for her taking her plate there some 
day as its mistress, And now Arthur wes 
speaking his mind, and telling his mother 
plainly that he w6uld have none of her. 

“ Nothing that you could’ urge would ever 
make me think of mafryiig her,” hesaid, and 
Mrs. Elton stared at him in astonishment; 
she thought Eve Graham such an amiable, 
nice girl, ; 

“Why, dear? She is a lady, and well eda- 
cated.” ea 

“ Tf she were'a princdss, and the most giict 
woman on the'faee éf the earth, I shoul! 
never covet her for°my wife,” Arthar said, 





enjoy her life in the quiet fashion that was 


uietly, and again Mrs. Elton asked why? | 
3 Because she has no‘heart, mother. Shes 
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cruzi and unwomanly ; besides, Ilove someone 
else.” 

‘‘ Who else, dear? ”’ 

“ T don’t: know, I havenever seen the lady.”’ 

‘‘ My dear boy, you ae joking.” 

“No I am not, I am in sober earnest. I 
have never seen the lady; I am/in love with 
her voice. She is as far above meas the:stars, 
but Llove her. It seems to me thatthe world 
holds no other wonian ; I am sure it does not 
hold any other for me.” 

“ My dear Arthur, you must be ill.” 

“T suppose I am,’ the young man replied. 
“It is sickness, is it not, the thing. that men 
call love? This is my first acquaintance with 
it, mother. Ihave lived till now, fancying that 
no woman would ever touch:my: heart, that I 
should marry some day, from expeditncy,may- 
be, and settle down into a sort. of Darby and 
Joan existence with—well, with Eve:Graham 
for aught I know. I was. beginning to think 
that all women were alike till I met—no, not 
met, for I have never seen: more of her 
the toe of. her shoe—the one womam who will 
fill my heart till it beats no longer for this 
wor, I have fallen in love with sweet tones 
and gentle accents; they haunt me day and 
night, and——”’ 

“‘ And» when you. have found the lady, and 
been introduced to her, your fancies will all 
vanish,” Mrs, Elton said. ‘We must find 
her and make her acquaintance, then you wil! 
come to your senses, and marry someone else. 
Iwill not say a word about Eve Graham if 
you seer oant like her.” 

“ be : 
live thing-to death, deliberately, and with a 
purpose, and the remembrance of it would 
come between us for ever.;I amy rather like 


Cowper, poor demented.nerverridden creature’ 


though he was.” 
“T hopenot, dear. How are you like him?” 
“ In my sentiments, mother. 


*I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine 
sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.’ 


I don’t carry matters so faras that, but I will 
not have for my wife a woman who can watch 
a bird die under the stabs of her parasol point, 
and sthile the while.” 

“No,” Mrs. Elton said, with a shiver. “I 
should not like such a dhughter ; but are you 
sure, Arthur ?”’ 

“ Quite, I watched her from beginning to 
end; sheneed never know it.” 

Shenever did. She wondered a little what 
caused . the cessation of the invitations to 
Clematis Cottage, and she married in course 
of time, and had children who went in fear of 
her, and a husband who spent little of his 
time at home, and was wont. to say in the 
seclusion of his club and amongst his most 
intimate friends, that your sweet, low-voiced 
women. were tigers when they were roused, 
and that a man had better marry the most! 
blusteritig virago that ever wore petticoats 
than submit himself to the. tender mercies 
of a goldéri-haired beseeching angel with 
loving eyes and caressing hands. He knew 
doubtless from experience, what Arthur Elton 
had dis¢dveted by accident. 

Mrs. Elton heard no more for some time 
about the voice that her son had fallen in 
love with. _He had spoken half in jest, but a 
good deal in earnest. Ever since the day 
when he had accidentally overheard the con- 
versation in the next room to his own at 
Bingen, the sweet voice of Maude Ridgeway 
had haunted him; sleeping and waking—all 
through his hurried journey home on receipt 
of the telegram he. seemed to hear it. He 
had dreamed of it, and listened for. it every- 
where. 

He had never chanced to come across.the 
young lady again. It was not to be expected 
that he would; their ways of life lay very far 
apart indeed, and Miss Ridgeway would be 
sure to marry a title. With her father’s 


ly don’t. I have seén her torture a: 
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enormous wealth she could choose whom she 
would. 

It is not always that beauty and riches go 
together in this world, but the banker’s 
daughter was‘an exception—she was radiantly 
lovely and accomplished as well. Oddly 
enough, her father proposed a suitor to her in 
whom she could not feel the slightest interest 
—no other than his own manager, who was 
understood in commercial circles to be a very 
ware man indeed, but. who certainly did not 
seem a brilliant match for levely Maude 
Ridgeway. 

He was to be taken into partnership on the 
conclusion of certain financial arrangements 
which the banker was engaged in bringing 
about ; but even as her father’s partner Maude 
gg that Mr. Dempster would be detest- 
able. 

He was not excessively vain, considering 
circumstances. She had been’ well brought 
up, but she did think, as any girl in her 


than | position would, that to give herself to James 


Dempster, a man who had risen from nothing, 
would be throwing herself away. 

‘I never heard of such a dreadful thing, 
papa,’ she said; to her father, when he came 
to her boudoir one day after dinner, and, sit- 
ting on the couch beside her, took her hand in 
his, and told her that Mr. Dempster had asked 
his permission to pay his addresses to her. 
‘Whatever did you say to him? Was: he 
drunk ?’’ 

‘‘ My 5 dear Maude, gentlemen do not 
drink.” f 

‘‘ Gentlemen do not,’ Maude'said, pointedly. 
‘‘ The word hardly applies to him.” 

“T think it does, dear. I would not give 
my daughter to anyone but a gentleman.” 

“And you would give me te him. Oh, 
papa { ” 

“ Nay, my dear; it has not gone so far as 
that. I have made him no promises; I have 
only said I would speak to my child, and 

‘“‘And the answer is no—a thousand times 
no!” Maude said, passionately. ‘Papa, you 
must have lost your senses! Marry that man 
—I would rather die!”’ 

‘“‘Is there anyone else, dear, that you talk 
like that?” the banker asked, his face very 
white and his lips quivering. 

Maude did not know what maddening 
reasons he had for asking her to marry his 
manager. He loathed himself when he thought 
what the little hand that lay so lovingly in his 
own was to pay for. But his daughter did 
not notice his agitation ; she only heard his 
words. 

‘“‘ Anyone else,’’ she said, with a laugh; 
‘‘armies of them, papa ; their name is legion! 
Papa, I might be Duchess of Deerbrook if I 
chose ; I have only to say the word !”’ 

‘* You don’t mean that the Duke has pro- 
posed ?”’ 

‘“‘ He would if I looked at him. I can see it 
in his stupid, tipsy face. Don’t be afraid, 
papa; I am not going to marry a drunken 
boor, with his spoons and forks in the hands 
of the bailiffs, not even to have the privilege 
of keeping up this establishment, with your 
money.”’ 

She laughed merrily, and he was glad to 
ate it, for it showed that her heart was still 
ree. 

‘Don’t look so solemn, papa,” she said. 
‘“ Tell Mx. Dempster that he is ‘declined with 
thanks,’ like the manuscripts sent to the pub- 
lishers. Iam duly sensible of the honour he 
has done me, but I can’t marry him.” 

‘* Mande; you must listen to him.” 

‘* Must, papa ?”’ 

“Tf you love me—if you love your home 
and the pleasant life here. I would not part 
with you, my darling; I should gain a son in- 
stead. | Listen, Maude; I have something to 
say to you, my dear. ‘You will not say nie 
nay. when I have done. I would not urge you 
if your heart was not your own to give; if it 
had gone into any good man’s keeping I would 





Lay your head on my shoulder, and listen.” 


¢ 


say never a word.. Don’t look at me, child, | 


Mande Ridgeway went up'to her room half- 
an-hour later with a white face and wild eyes, 
and sat down before the mirror, and ‘stared at 
herself in the glass; and-wondered whether it 
were, indeed, herself or someone else that had 
promised to marry the bank manager. 

“Tf I could die,” she said, ‘if I could only 
die; but that would not help papa.” 

And then she thought of her maid’s defec- 
tion at Bingen, and began to understand: it ; 
and of a-face she' had seen more than once 
(herself unseen) as she sat in the pretty room 
overlooking the river. 

“Tf it had’only been him! ’’ she:said to her- 
self, and burst into passionate weeping, which 
helped t relieve her of the load of terror and 
agony, and leave her free to think, amd face 
the misery ‘that was overwhelming let, 





CHAPTER Iii. 
IN THE DARKNESS. 

Mavpz Rimcrewaxy was no heroine, as the 
novel-reading world cdéunts heroines: She 
had never done any gteat thing, nor’ endured 
any terrible calamity. 

Her young:life had been: pesiceful and pros- 
perous; the only sorrow that had ever etitered 
into it had been the death of her mothet when 
she was'all too young to understand what she 
herself had lost, or to comprehend the 
sionate grief of her father for the wife lic had 
loved so dearly. 

She had been well cared for by loving hands 
and hearts ever sinée, and had never 
known what the léss of a mother really 
meant, 2 

Her fathér idolised lier; but he had too 
much good-sense: to allow her to be entirely 
spoiled. She had been thoroughly educated and 
carefully trained, mentally and physically: 

Maurice Ridgeway might well be proud of 
his child, for Maude’s beauty and grace were 
almost unequalled, and wete already making 
her famous in the butterfiy world of fashion- 
able London, where his great wealth made him 
and his child welcome to the highest houses in 
the land. 

People said there was nothing that: Miss 
Ridgeway did not do, and do well. A thordugh 
musician and accomplished artist—a charming 
girl—no wonder her life was all pleasure, and 
that the conversation she had just had with 
her father came upon her like a thundet- 
clap. ; 

As she sat before the glass in her dressing- 
room, after dismissing her maid for the night 
—a bright young girl of about her own age, 
who! formed # pleasant contrast to the aristo- 
cratically-iniclined Nisbet—she almost won- 
dered whether that tear-stained face and 
swollen eyes were, indeed, hers, or whether 
she were not under the influence of some 
dreadful nightmare. 

“Tt is true,’ she muttered to herself, “ it 
was papa who said it; and Iam to marry that 
man! Iwould rather die! If it were only 
myself I would rather go and lie down in the 
river, and let it carry mie away to the seu, 
with the*world and all-in it at an end for me ; 
but itis for him—I must not forget that—for 
papa, andif I donot do it—if I do not stand 
at the altar; and promise to love, honour, and 
obey——ah, what shail I'do? what shall I 
say? I cannot—I cannot!” 

She flung herself on her. couch, and burst 
into passionate weeping, sobbing hysterically, 
and fighting out her emotion as well as she 
could, 

Her sorrow was all her own. She could 
have no sweet sympathy to make it more en- 
durable. Her father’s honour—his life almost 
—was in her keeping, and she must not betray 
by word or look that the compact she had 
entered into was distasteful to her. 

She wished she could die—that someone 
would give her a sleeping-draught, like Juliet, 





and save her from the hated marriage. 

She would not mind anything that might 
come after; the tomb would have no terrors 
for her in comparison with the horrid embraces 
of Mr. Dempster. 
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He had looked at her sometimes when he 
took her hand—and he was very fond of takin 
her hand—in a way that made her feel as i 
she would like to slap his face; and she would 
have to endure it now. 

He would be able to stare at her as much as 
he liked, and call her by her name in that 
odious voice of his, and——- Bah! It would 
not bear thinking about ! 

She would run away. Papa would forgive 
her, even if she ruined him.- Ruined! Ah, 
that was the word! That was what he said 
when he implored her, on his knees almost, to 
marry the man who was asking for her. 

It was & very white and tear-stained face 
that presented itself at the breakfast-table 
the next morning. 

Maude’s night had been sleepless for the 
first time in her life, and she had wept away 
all the peach-like bloom of her cheeks. Her 
father was not there—only a note from him 
lying by her plate. 

She took it up in dismay. She had never 
known him absent himself from her break- 
fast-table before when he was at home. 

“* Where is papa ?”’ she asked of the servant, 
who came in with the tea and coffee. 

‘‘ Master went out about half-an-hour ago, 
miss,” the man replied. ‘A telegram came 
for him, and he started at once. He lefta 
note for you.” 

** And I am a good hour later than usual,” 
Maude said, with self-reproach. 

The world seemed to be turning upside 
down with her since last night. 

“A cup of tea, Tomkins, please. No, no- 
thing to eat. I don’t want any breakfast.” 

Tomkins would fain have tried to persuade 
her to try something; but he saw in her face 
that she was not to be talked to. 

He was an old servant, who had been in the 
family many years, and he ventured to ask if 
there was anything wrong. 

“No, nothing,” Maude replied, looking up 
from her father’s note with a smile. ‘“ Pa 
is out on business, that is all. I think I will 
have a bit of toast afterall. I was frightened 
at seeing only a letter instead of him; but he 
was only called away unexpectedly.’’ 

Tomkins could have told of his master’s 
white face as he walked rapidly away-from 
the house, and of the groan that burst from 





him when he read the message that summoned : 


him wherever he was gone. 

But the note was reassuring to Maude, who 
had no suspicion what her father’s absence 
meant. 

“Don’t wait for me, darling,’’ Mr. Ridge- 
way wrote, “‘I may be away all day; I will 
get back as soon as possible. My girl will 
have to be brave and patient with her poor 
old father; but she shall hear no more of 
what troubled her so last night; there will be 
no occasion for the sacrifice.” 

“Oh! what a darling papa!’’ Maude said 
to herself, her colour coming back, and her 
eyes brightening. ‘‘ He has managed to make 
that odious man give up the notion of marry- 
ing me. I should have done something 
desperate. What has papa said to him, I 
wonder ?”’ 

She had to pass the day by herself:;.Mr. 
Ridgeway was detained in the city; and 
Maude drove out and called upon several 
friends, and wondered a little at the curious 
looks that seemed to follow her as she went 
about. 

It was her new costume and bonnet doubt- 
less—there had been nothing like them seen 
in London yet—she had had them straight 
from Worth’s, and they were an inspiration 
of his just suited to her fresh young beauty. 

She had a rather queer and disagreeable 
adventure as she was coming out of the park 
in her dainty carriage, which everybody pro- 
nounced the most perfect thing of its kind in 
town. : 

She had dropped the lady who acted as her 
chaperon at the house of a friend, where she 
was going to spend the evening, and had taken 
up @ young lady, whom she was going to take 
home with her. 


| in front o 


| to themselves as the doors opened to admit 
_ her, and a glimpse of the handsome hall and 
| wide staircase was obtained from the street. 





There was a little block at the gate, the 
carriages were stopped to let the Princess go 
by, and the father of the girl who was with 
her had come up, and somewhat stiffly told 
her that he wanted her ; Miss Ridgeway must 
kindly excuse her. 

“Oh! don’t take Nellie away!’ Maude 
pleaded. ‘‘ We are going to have such a cosy 
evening together.” 

*T am afraid I must,” was the grave 
response. “I think you will find that your 
papa wants you, my dear.” 

“Wants me? Is anything the matter, Mr. 
Gordon ?’’ Maude asked, in sudden terror. 
“Ts he ill?” 

‘He was quite well when I saw him an 
hour since,” Mr. Gordon replied. ‘Come, 
Nellie, I am waiting for you,’ and, raising 
his hat to Miss Ridgeway, he gave his 
daughter his arm and escorted her to her 
mother’s carriage. 

Maude Ridgeway, a little nettled at his sum- 
mary interference with her enjoyment, and 
somewhat frightened at his curious manner as 
well, was watching them across the road, when 
a man with a wild white face seized one of the 
horses by the head with a threatening look 
and gesture. 

A policeman caught his arm, and held him, 
demanding what he meant by frightening the 
young lady and making a disturbance. 

‘‘She is his daughter!’? Maude heard him 
say; ‘they said so just now. Why should 
she be sitting here in her braveries, and my 
children at home ruined and beggared by——” 

They were forcing him away, and Maude 
heard no more, for the block~ was over, and 
her equipage was moving with the rest. 

But she caught a sentence as she passed out 
at the gate that set her thinking. 

A gentleman and lady standing together on 
the pavement remarked her, and the lady 
said, audibly,— 

‘*How can she? 
showing herself here.”’ 

“Perhaps she does not know,” was the 
answer. ‘ She looks as if she did not.” 

Know what? Maude’s heart sank very low, 
and she hastily bade the coachman drive 
home at once. 

“Go fast, Hartley,” she said, hurriedly, 
‘as fast as youcan; I want to get home.” 

Some people were lingering on the pavement 
Mr. Ridgeway’s house as his 
daughter drove up, and Maude thought that 
they looked at her menacingly and muttered 


What bad taste to be 


‘* Where is papa ?’’ she asked the first ser- 
vant that she met. 

‘* Master is not in, miss,” was the reply. 

But to Manude’s astonishment he came to 
her room before she had been there many 
minutes. 

“* Yes, dear, I was in,” he said; ‘they did 
not know downstairs ; I let myself in.” 

‘‘Papa, what is wrong?” she asked, seeing 
the grey look in his face, and noting the hands, 
that shook in spite of their being clasped to 
hide their tremor. 

“ Everything!” he said, hoarsely. ‘I told 
you in my note that there would be no more 
about Dempster. You will never see him 
again, dear; he will not come between us any 
more.”’ 

“Is he dead, papa?” Maude asked, in 
amazement—her father’s manner was 80 
curious, so changed from what she had ever 
known it to be. 

‘* No, dear, he is not dead ; but we need not 
talky about him. I want @ service at your 
hands, Maude; perhaps it may be the last I 
shall ever ask of you.”’ 

“ Papa!”’ 

“ Well, I did not mean that quite; I meant 
I should never ask the same sort of thing 
again. Take off your bonnet, my darling, and 
sit down here by me. Tell that girl you don’t 
want her,” as Maude’s maid knocked at the 
door ; ‘‘ you can attend to yourself for once.”’ 


indeed, she was very independent for a petted 
heiress. 

The girl dismissed, Mr. Ridgeway drew his 
daughter close to him as she sat beside him 
on the couch, and talked to her gravely for a 
quarter-of-an-hour or so. ; 

When he had finished every vestige of colour 
had died out of Maude’s face, and a grey ashen 
look of terror and agony had crept over it 
instead. 

She had trembled and cried a little as her 
father began speaking, but she was still and 
calm now. 

‘“‘ You understand ?” he said, when at length 
he had finished. 

“Yes, papa.’ 

“ Everything ?” 

“ Yes ” 


6 And you are not afraid?” 

“No.” 

The word was spoken resolutely enough, and 
for answer’he strained her to his heart and 
kissed her passionately. 

‘Tt is the only way,’ he said, “the only 
one. Heaven knows I have been more wronged 
than any one in this. Maude, my darling, we 
will begin afresh from this hour. We shal! 
meet again to-night. I am going out now.” 
He went out of the room without trusting 
himself to say another word, and Maude 
admitted her maid, and attended to her 
toilette, looking and feeling like a woman in a 
dream. 

‘You do look white, miss!’ that young 
person said, as she unpinned the bright, wavy 
masses of Maude’s bright hair, and proceeded 
to brush it out. ‘ You have: overtired your- 
self somehow.” 

“ Yes, I think I have,” Maude said, mechani- 
cally. ‘I shall not go to the concert to-night, 
Bessie. Send some one to Mrs. Crawford to 
excuse me. She will be only too glad to have 
my place. There is some doubt about papa 
being able to come for me, and I do not care 
to drive home alone.” 

The message was sent, and Bessie itted 
to have a couple of hours outing for herself in 
the evening. She was to be in by ten, her 
young mistress told her ; and Maude laid down 
on her dressing-room sofa, with her head 
throbbiag, and her heart beating to get rid of 
her racking headache as best she could. 

And the hours went.on, and the evening 
deepened into night, and Bessie returned from 
her two hours of freedom, and asked if her 
mistress had rung. 

‘No one has heard a sound of her,” the 
housekeeper said. “She must have fallen 
asleep. There are two men in the hall waiting 
for the master. He left word he would be in 
in an hour; but for them talking the house 
would be as quiet as the grave.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


“Tr’s a nasty night, Nancy. Put Mr. 
Arthur's slippers to the fire, and make the 
kettle boil.” 

“It don’t rain a bit now, ma’am,’’ Nancy 
replied, from the kitchen, where she was pre- 
paring something toothsome for her mistress’s 
supper, while Mrs. Elton stitched away in the 
little parlour with the door open, for she was 
alone this evening ; and to hear Nancy bustling 
about and speak to her sometimes was coml- 
pany, and did away with the feeling of 
nervousness that would creep over her at 
times when she was all alone. 

She had never got over that nervousness 
since the illness into which she had fallen 
after her husband’s terrible death, though she 
did her best to subdue it. She did not like the 
dark, and shivered at the prospect of being 
left alone in the house. The ghastly sight she 
had seen that day seemed to get into the 
shadowy corners somehow, and make her sick 
and prostrate with terror ; so between her son 
and Nancy she was seldom left alone after 
dark. They affected to take no notice of her 





“I can always, dear,” Maude replied, and, 


timidity, but they took care it should not be 
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worked upon, hence the open doors and the 
familiar passages between Nancy’s clean 
kitchen and the trim little parlour that it had 
been Arthur Elton’s pleasure and pride to 
make as cosy as possible for his mother. 

“Mr. Arthur won’t be back before ten; I 
heard him say so,” Nancy said presently, in 
an interval of fire-stirring and cooking. “I 
shall have a supper for him fit for a prince 
when he does come. The oven bakes beauti- 
fully to-night.”’ 

‘JT wish he was here,’ Mrs. Elton said. 
“T am always nervous when he is driving by 
himself.” 

‘Bless me, there’s nothing to be nervous 
about,” Nancy said, somewhat s harply—but 
her way was-to speak sharply. ‘ You can’t 
shut him up ina glass case; he ain’t a baby 
now.” 

“TI suppose I forget that sometimes,” Mrs. 
Elton said. ‘‘I am a foolish old woman, I 
know, but if anything happened to my boy 
what would become of me, Nancy ?’”’ 

‘What would become of any of us?” 
Nancy said. ‘I don’t know, I’m sure; but 
there ain’t anything going to happen. Drat 
that door, there’s somebody there, and my 
hands in these rissoles.”’ 


“Tl g0," her mistress said. ‘It is only 
Evans’s boy, I expect, with some papers Mr. 
Arthur ordered.” 


It was only Evans’s boy, and Mrs. Elton 
took the papers he brought, and laid them 
down in the tiny hall, which her son declared 
was not large enough to swing a cat in, but 
which gaye an air of superiority to Clematis 
Cottage nevertheless, and then his mother 
said no one wanted to swing a cat, so it did 
not matter. It was a pretty little hall, nattily 
arranged with a pretty coloured hanging lamp 
lighting it—just enough and not toomuch—and 
it looked very bright and pretty to-night, with 
a oe bunch of flowers on the small table, 
and the light spinieg down on Arthur's 
belongings in the way of hats and whips, and 
other trifles indicative of the presence of a 
lord of the creation in the house. 

‘‘Dear boy,’”’ his mother muttered to her- 
self, “‘I wish he would come.” 

She did not shut the door, but sauntered 
down the garden path to the gate. Her front 
garden was pretty, and she pees of it, 
but it was invisible now, shrouded in a dark- 
ness that might be almost felt. There was no 
moon, and it was an exceptionally dark night, 
and Mrs. Elton stood looking over her gate 
into the road, only able to see as far as the 
nearest street lamp would allow her. Ender- 
leigh was not a brilliantly-lighted place. Its 
local board spent as little as they could on the 
comforts of the ratepayers, and as much as 
they dared on themselves, and lamps were few 
and far between. There was not one opposite 
Mrs. Elton’s house; the nearest was two or 
three doors away, but there would be quite 
light enough for Arthur to drive up when he 
came home. 

He had been out for a rare holiday, 
driving some distance in a borrowed trap, and 
the hour he had named for his probable return 
was close at hand. It had been raining hard 
during the evening, but, as Nancy said, it 
was fair now, and the wet lay in glistening 
pools in the roadway. There did not seem 
to be a soul stirring in the village; Ender- 
leigh was an early place, and most of the 
houses were shut up. Clematis Cottage was 
not in the main road that ran Londonwards 


through the village, but in an off-road that, 


called itself Aloe-walk, by reason of a couple 
of those spiky adornments in the garden of a 
large house further on. It was really only a 
lane, through which very little traffic passed, 
and which led to nowhere in particular, end- 
ing in a stile leading to some fields, through 
ae there was a right of way into the high- 
road. 

“You'd better come in, ma’am,”’ called 
Nancy, from the kitchen ; ‘‘ you'll catch your 
death of cold.’”’ 

_ “In a minute,” Mrs. Elton, replied. “ It 
1s not cold, Nancy.” 





She caught sight of a woman as she spoke— 
a tall, rather striking-looking figure, which 
she was certain she had never seen before. 
She was dressed in black, and as she went 
slowly by the house her face was visible in the 
narrow circle of light. It was a remarkable 
face, with such a disagreeable expression on it 
that Mrs. Eiton could not help remarking it. 
It was full of rage and a curious expression of 
baffled hatred—baftied in something evidently, 
for she looked puzzled. She had been walk- 
ing, for her clothes were bedraggled and wet, 
but though evidently tired she held herself 
erect and made her way towards the end of 
the lane, as if she were going over the stile 
into the fields. 

‘* Wherever is she going?’’ Mrs. Elton said 
to herself. ‘Never into the wet fields to- 
night! Perhaps she has lost her way, and 
yet she did not look like a person who could 
lose.herself ; she looked able to do anything; 
a sort of—what’s that?”’ 

Something stirred in the garden of an un- 
occupied house next door to Clematis Cottage. 
The bushes were overgrown, and anyone 
might well hide there on a night like this. 

“ What is it? Who is there?” Mrs, 
Elton asked, wondering at her own courage in 
daring to peer into the darkness. 

A low, sobbing moan was the only reply—a 
woman's voice, and full of misery; and she 
rushed through her own gate, and into the 
dark, wet bit of ground, forgetting that she 
was afraid of the dark or of anything else in 
her anxiety to help and succour whoever was 
in distress. 

A woman was there, sure enough, crouching 
amongst the wet shrubs—a wet, weary 
creature, hardly able to speak, or ask for the 
aid she wanted, 

‘* What are you doing here?” Mrs. Elton 
asked. ‘‘ What is the matter?’ 

“TI am dying, I think,” was the faint 
answer. ‘I have lost myself. I want to get 
to the station at Enderleigh, and I have come 
wrong. They say it is two miles away, and——”’ 

She burst -into hysterical tears, and Mrs. 
Elton felt sure, somehow, that she was not 
being deceived—that, however the poor 
creature had come into such a plight, her 
story was true. The voice was hoarse and 
husky; exposure and fatigue had taken it 
quite away. But she could see that the figure 
was young and slim,and the hand she had 
taken was small and delicate. 

“Two miles!’’ she said, “‘ you must mean 
Stoke Enderleigh; that is quite two miles. 
You have mi your way sadly.” 

‘Yes. I did not know, and I was tired and 
frightened. I was followed, I think, or else I 
fancied it, Did you see anyone just now? ” 

“T saw a woman,” Mrs. Elton replied. 
‘but she went away through the fields to- 
wards Ravenscroft. Stoke Enderleigh lies 
over yonder in exactly the opposite direction.’’ 

‘* And two miles off! Oh, what shall I do 
—what shall I do?” 

The voice broke off into passionate sobs and 
wails, and the girl, for she was no more, sank 
down on the ground, as if utterly exhausted 
and worn out. 

‘* Don't cry so,’’ the kindly lady said, gently. 
“Try and get up and come in a moment, and 
have a cup of coffee. Perhaps we may be 
able to think of something ; anyway, you will 
be fitter to set out again.” 

‘‘But I must be there by ten o’clock, or it 
will kill him. He will not know what has 
become of me, and I promised—it is a matter 
of life and death. Oh, papa—papa, what 
shall I do?” 

“Is it your father you are going to meet! ” 

‘Yes, oh! yes. Life and death depends on 
my getting there. He trusted me,.and he will 
think I have failed him ; I had rather die.” 

‘“« You shall not die if Ican help it, whoever 
you are, or whatever your business may be. 
Come in with me.”’ 

To say that Nancy was surprised when her 
mistress came in with a dishevelled and mud- 
stained young woman, hardly able to support 
herself by her side, would be but a faint 


€ 





fashion of expressing that worthy woman's 
feelings. 

‘Not in there, ma’am, if you please,’’ she 
said, in her very sourest tone, as her mistress 
would have taken her strange guest into the 
parlour ; ‘‘ kitchens is good enough for tramps 
any day.. the young woman’s ’stericky a 
drop of cold water is the best thing for her, 
I should say.” 

‘Get her a cup of coffee at once,’ Mrs. 
Elton said, in a tone that she so seldom put 
on that Nancy obeyed instantly whenever she 
heard it, ‘and cut a sandwich or two. This 
young lady,’’ she noticed the girl’s grateful 
look at the word, “has lost her way, and is 
sadly in need of a few minutes’ rest and re- 
freshment. She has to get to Stoke Ender- 
leigh by ten o’clock somehow.” . 

‘* She'll do it if she knows the way,” Nancy 
said, gruffly. 

“ But I don’t,” the girl said, ‘‘and I cannot 
hire a conveyance. I have money ; it is not 
that, but——’”’ 

‘“‘Heyday, mammie, who have you got 
here?” 

None of them had heard Arthur drive up or 
open the door, and he was in the kitchen and 
staring in wondering amazement at the group 
by the fire before any of them were aware of 
his presence. The girl looked at him for a 
moment, and turned her head away with a 
startled cry. 

‘*Don’t be afraid, my dear; it is only my 
son,’’ Mrs. Elton said. ‘ Perhaps he will be 
able to help us.” 

‘‘I think not; no one can help me,” the 
girl said. ‘‘I must go. Heaven bless you for 
your compassion and help! You have given 
me new life by your timely assistance; some- 
day, perhaps, I may be able to repay you. 
Show me the way and let me go.” 

She could scarcely make herself heard, she 
was so hoarsenow. But Arthur looked at her 
with a puzzled faqg. 

*“‘T don’t know her,” he said to himself, 
“and yet—bah! I am slightly mad, I fancy. 
Where does the young lady want to go to, 
mother ?’’ he asked, aloud, ‘‘ and how comes 
she in such a plight?” 

He might well ask, for the girl was a de- 
plorable object. She seemed to have fallen, 
or been dragged through the wet bushes, and 
her hat was a shapeless mass, perfectly 
sodden with rain. She was very plainly dressed, 
but all her clothing had the unmistakble stamp 
of fashionable dressmaking about it ; and her 
face was very refined and beautiful in its 

lor. 

“ She wants to get to Stoke Enderleigh by 
ten o'clock,” Mrs. Elton said; ‘‘she says it 
is life and death.” 

She was more coherent now, and could speak 
calmly. She reiterated her statement ‘hat 
she was going to meet her father, who had 
entrusted her with some business that was a 
matter of life and death almost. She had 
mistaken the Enderleigh she had come 
to for Stoke Enderleigh, where she ought 
to have been by this time, and knew of no 
way to repair her error. If they would tell 
her which way to take she would set off at 
once, and trust to reaching the place in time. 
She did not say in time for what; but it was 
a considerable junction, and Arthur Elton 
surmised that there was a train to catch. 

“J will take you!”’ he sasd, suddenly; “I 
have not sent away the oe yet. I can drive 
her, mother. Can you find her a bonnet or 
something to put on her head ?” 

“T’ll try,” Mrs. Elton replied, and pre- 
sently produced a close bonnet and a some- 
what worn shawl, which she wrapped round 
her strange guest. 

While she was attending to her, Nancy 
beckoned her master out into the hall with a 
severe face, and laid her hand on hisarm. _ 

“Tf we ain’t all murdered in our beds this 
night, Mr. Arthur, it will be a blessing,’ she 
said, solemnly. 

“ Why?” he asked, with a light laugh. 

“It’s a plot, Mr. Arthur; a wicked plot, as 
sure as I stand here. That girl has just been 
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sent to see what is in the house, and when you 
are gone right away the rest of the gang will 
come in and rob us. If you find us with our 
throats cut when you come back don’t tell me 
I didn’t warn you.” 

‘“«T shan’t beable to tell you much if such a 
catastrophe happens, you dear old goose,” 
Arthur Elton said. ‘You'll be beyond the 
reach of any remarks of mine. Don’t be 
silly, Nancy, and frighten my mother ; she is 
right and you are wrong; the girl is a lady, it 
is easy to see that, whatever brings her into 
her present plight. Loek up the place if you 
are afraid. I shan’t be more than an hour 
away.” ’ 

Almost without a word he led the pale girl 
out to the trap and helped her into it. 

She lifted his mother’s hand to her lips and 
kissed it before she went. 

‘Heaven will reward you,” she said, ‘I 
cannot—at least, not now.” 

Then she turned suddenly to Nancy, who 
was grimly regarding her. 

‘© You are mistaken in me,” she-said, with 
quiet dignity. ‘Iam neither a tramp nor a 
beggar. Your master’s house is safe for any 
machinations of mine or any one belonging to 
me. You will know it some day.” 

‘It’s as well to make sure,’’ Nancy said to 
herself as her master drove off, and she 
secured the door with lock and chain. But 
she felt rebuked and particularly small -for 
all that, and was proportionately cross and 
dignified during the hour of waiting for 
Arthur’s return. 


CHAPTER V. 
SAFE. 
_ Anrnvr Exzon and his companion drove on 
in silence till they were out of sight of the end 
of the lane where his mother lived, and then 
he spoke. 


‘You are shivering,” he said. “I am 


afraid you have taken a bad cold. Have you 
been out in the rain long?” i 
‘It seems like a lifetime,” the hoarse voice | 


said. And again there seemed a remembrance 
of something he could not recall in its-tones. 
He did not know it. 


something like its own contour and. expression 
under his mother’s kind | ministrations. And 
yet the presence of this trembling girl—he 
could feel her shivering violently under the 


seudding through his brain. 


““T missed my way,” she said. 


“T took a 
train. 


Thad it all written down, and I was 


to-make my way to Stoke Enderleigh across | 
I did not know there were two ' 


some fields. 
Enderleighs, and I took a wrong turning, and 
asked someone, and he sent me on and on till 
I nearly died at your mother’s door; be- 
sides——” 

‘* Besides what, 


had the-pleasure of hearing your name yet,” 
Arthur said. 


the girl ‘replied, simply. ‘ My name is Alice 
Smith. Iam going to meet my father. Ah! 


I was not mistaken. Iwas followed. What 
shall I do?” 


A woman was standing by the roadside and | 


the lamps of the vehicle flashed their light on 
her face. It had a strangely vindictive ex- 


seen it before somewhere—he vainly tried to 
remember where. 
“Is she looking for you?’ he asked, and 


the girl said ‘‘ yes,” clutching at hisarm at | 


the same time in a fashion that plainly told 
— her terror was real, whatever the cause 
of it. 

‘She does not recognise you, then,” he 
said. ‘What harm can she do you?” 

‘“‘ She has been watching. I don’t know how 
much she knows,” was the agitated reply. 
‘*But she will stop everything if we do not 
clude her, and itis life and death—nothing 
else.” f 

“She shall not catch us,” Arthur Elton 





| by myself? ‘Some 
| able to explain, to repay you for your kind- 
| ness. 
| but I dare not risk letting you accompany me 
| any farther, so much depends on my keeping 
| my promise to papa to the letter.” 


: | hope. 
pression, and the young man felt sure he had | 


said, the mystery of the whole affair exciting 
him to dare anything, so that he helped the 
stranger to meet her father. Was she de- 
ceiving him, he asked himself, as the good 
horse made his way through the mud as if 
he knew that something depended on _ his 
speed. ‘Is old Nancy right? Bah! we have 
nothing to lose, the mater and I. Thieves 
and assassins would have no motive in visiti 
our little home, Perhaps she is an esca 
madwoman. By Jove! I never thought of 
that. ‘Well, well, I shall soon know. she 
really wants to get to Stoke Enderleigh some- 
one will meet her there, and I shall see. 
Whoever she is I have helped her, poor thing, 
madwoman or not.” 

She was in a fair way to be very ill through 
her adventure. He could feel her shivering 
as she sat beside him and hear the chatter- 
ing of her teeth now and then, in spite of her 
efforts to conceal her discomfort. He was 
very glad when the lights of the station ap- 

in sight. : 

‘«T am afraid you will have cause to repent 
of this night’s adventure, Miss Smith,” he 
said, as a fresh shudder passed over his com- 
panion. “I am afraid you have caught a 
terrible cold.” 

“It does not matter, so that I get to the 
station in time ; ‘anything afterwards is of no 
consequence,” she said, eagerly, ‘ Will you 
do mé a favour?” 

“Tf I can. “What is it?” 

‘* Will you let me get down here and go on 

ay, perhaps, I shall be 


I know’ what you must think of me, 


*°T have no right to pry into your affairs,” 
Arthur Elten, replied. ‘‘I promised to help 


; you, and I have done it as far asI can; if I 
' can be of no further use I will not be an im- 
; pediment to you. Are you sure you are able 
| to walk the distance now?” 


‘*Oh, yes; I could walk miles further if I 


| was sure of doing what I promised at the end 
| of it.’”’ 

; He had never.seen the | 
white, haggard face that had come back to | 


He stopped the horse, and helped her down 
with a strange feeling that he was wrong, in 


: doing it, and she paused a moment and li 


his hand to her lips. 
‘* Heaven bless you‘for what you have done, 


| Mr. Elton,’’ she said, and vanished up the 
old shawl—sent all sorts of wild images: | 


dark path that led to the station, leaving him | 


| staring after her like a man bewitched. 


‘“T must be mad,” he said to himself— 
“stark, staring mad, fit only for Bedlam! 
What has happened? How came she here? 
Alice Smith! Bah! the whole thing is a 
hideous dream. I must see what becomes of 
her.” 

He drove to a point in the road from whence 


| he could see the whole of the station plat- 
Miss—a—a—I have not 


form. ‘There were only two people waiting 
there—a man wrapped up in an overcoat an 


' an old woman with a bundle. 
**T suppose no one thought of asking me,” 


The man was walking restlessly about, look- 
ing out into the darkness; the woman was 


seated on a bench apparently thinking of 


nothing. 

He saw the girl he had driven walk swiftly 
on to the platform, and the man catch her in 
his arms like one who had well nigh given up 
He could not hear what they were 
saying, or see their faces; but he could under- 
stand that their joy and thankfulness were 
very great. 

A moment more and the train they wanted 
came thundering up, and they were gone, and 
Arthttr Elton turned to go home again, full of 
wondering amazement. 

The voice-that he had heard, only to long 
to hear it again with a wild longing that he 
could not master, had sounded in his ears 
once more. For a moment, as she wished him 
good-bye and bade Heaven bless him, it had 
come back clear and full, and it was Maude 


-both. Curse them 





Ridgeway who was talking to‘ him under the 
black canopy of the starless sky. 
He had been away from town pretty much 


for the past few days, and he had not heard 
of what was_going on in the commerial world, 
nor how ugly rumours had been going about 
that Ridgeways was shaky, and many another 
house on the verge of ruin. 

With his head in a whirl he made his way 
back to Enderleigh to come face to face once 
more with the woman he had seen before—the 

rson of whom his companion had expressed 
Perself afraid. 

It was nodream then. The dark vindictive 
face was that of Maude’s maid, the woman he 
had heard dismissed at the hotel at Bingen. 

“You here?” he said, as she would haye 
stopped him. “ What do you want?” 

“T want what you have helped to prevent 
my getting she said, fiercely—‘ revenge!” 

“On whom?” 

“On Mande Ridgeway and her wicked 
father! I tracked her here. I should have 
found police somewhere to help me. “You have 
taken her away. Do you know what her 
father is—the proud man whom, the “a has 
been thinking the soul of honour? Do you 
know what you haye done to-night, Mr. Arthur 
Elton? ‘Take care,orthe hand of justice may 
stretch out far enough to reach you, who have 
aided and abetted their escape.” 

“T don’t know what youare talking about,” 
the young man said, ‘‘ nor what yon have to 
do with Miss Ridgeway or her father. I am 
in no way acquainted with them.’ 

“Will you swear that when you are ques- 
tioned about them in & court of justice as 
having aided and abetted. the eseape of the 

test thief thatever cheated the detectives ? 
eis flying, I tell you!—flying from the 
country with me a wg ot mndteds in pis 

! Eve y nging to me has truste 

fo his Pesca though T warned them, and we 
are all penniless. The City is ringing with 
his name, He tried to make his daughter 
marry his manager, who was to have pnt 
things straight more robbery and de- 
ceit ; but he pi ool this morning « ,and 
the crash came at once. I ‘tell you Maude 
Ridgeway had about her money and jewels 
that would have gone far to satisfy many of 
the claims that, will be preferred against them. 
Phey are a pretty pair, father and dayghter 


She poured out her denunciation in such @ 
soprent of words that he could not break in 
upon it in any way, and stood glaring and 
anting when she had done, like some revenge- 
ul animal, atk 

“TI don’t believe what you say,” he said, 
when he could find Jeave to speak. “TI heard 
you were dismissed from Mr. Ridgeway’s 
service some time ago in Germany, and your 
insolence then makes me better. able to under- 
stand your vehemence now. Allow me to 
pass, if you please; the horse will do you ® 
mischief if you stand there—he is impatient 
to get home.” 

“ Fool! she hissed after him as hedrove by 
her. ‘ You will know I speak the,trnth some 


day.” 

Bat he touched the tire” horse with the 
whip, and was soon out of reach of her bitter 
words. 

‘« Oh, Arthur dear, such news!” was Mrs. 
Elton’s salutation tohim when he entered the 
house. : 

“News, mammie? Who has been bringing 
you news at thistimeof the night?” 

“Mr. Turton, dear. He saw the light in 
the window, and came to ask if we had lost 
anything. But did you see that poor thing 
‘safe?” 

“ Quite safe, dear. Her father met her at 
the station—at least, I presume it was her 
father—and he appeared to be in a state of 
great excitement about her.” 

“And he was very thankful to you, of 
course?” ; 

“ Well, he might have been; but I did not 
speak to him. ‘The young lady elected to g0 
to the station by herself, and, of course, I 
could not intrude; but what is this wonderful 
news, you excitable little mater? What has 
happened to Mr. Turton?” 
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“ Nothing, providentially ; but he has only 
just escaped. The Dowlings down the lane 
have lost all their money.” 

“How?” 

“The bank has gone—Ridgeways. There 
has been a panic in the City, and ever so many 
more have failed, and the mob have broken all 
the bank windows, and at Mr. Ridgeway’s 
house, t00; but he has got away, and thou- 
sands of pounds with him. Mr. furton only 
drew out his money last week ; but the Dow- 
lings are quite ruined, and some more people 
down here have lost a good deal. Had you 
anything in Ridgeways, dear?”’ 

“Not a farthing, mammie dear; set your 
heart at rest about that. Where are the 
papers? I never thought they would have 
news like that to-night.” 

“Has there been no whisper of it before?” 

“None that I have heard. The only thing 
that ever came to my ears was that Ridgeways 
scemed to have as much difficulty in raising 
money as other ple; but money has been 
tight, as it is called, with everyone lately.” 

The evening papers that Mrs. Elton handed 
to her son, and over which he sat poring till 
late into the night, were full of the miserable 
story of the banker’s ruin and downfall. 

There were nothing but hard words for the 
man who had striven with allhis might to 
avert honestly the tide ‘of ruin and disgrace 
that was overwhelming him, and who had 
literally left everything he had in the world to 
the mercy of his creditors. 

The woman Nisbet had told him that he 
had gone away with thousands. She lied, 
and she knew she did while she was 
speaking. Maurice Ridgeway had taken 
nothing out of all his vast wealth but 
the little fortune that was his daughter's 
in her own right—a sum of money that had 
been left to her by a relation, and which he 
had managed. to guard through all the vicissi- 
tudes of the past few months. 

He had trusted to his,manager. A crafty 
man, full of knowledge of the world, Mr. 
Dempster had wormed himself into his con- 
fidence, and gradually got more and more of 
the management of affairs, into his hands, till 
at length he became,far more the master than 
the banker himself. “His were the gigamtic 
frauds that were coming to light now with 
such fearful rapidity—his the schemes for 
raising money that. were so iniquitous. now 
that the light was let in upon them. His 
sudden absconding exposed all that he had 
done and all that he hoped -to get his prin- 
cipal to do in the-future. ,It.was unpremedi- 


tated. He intended to marry Maude, and so. 
have her father still more in his power, making | 


his beautiful wife useful as a decoy. 

But Nemesis was.on his track, and the 
awfully sudden death of.a neighbour and coad- 
jutator rendered, it impossible for his nefarious 
practices to be concealed any longer. 

There was nothing,for it but flight, and in 
less than an hourfrom. the time of the news 
of his friend’s death reaching him he had left 
Loudon with all the available cash in his 
possession. 

It was a fortune in itself, and when the 
note that he left for Mr. Ridgeway was put 
into that gentleman’s hands,;he knew that all 
was lost, and that the only thing for him and 
his child was flight. 

The news had flown all over London long 
before Mande knewanything about it. Hence 
the slights she received,.and her presence at 
Stoke Enderleigh Station on this dismal night. 
She had shown herself brave and clear-headed 
in the sad emergency, and understood the ne- 
cessity for her father’s immediate departure. 

He would have left,her behind with friends, 
but she had stoutly eombated his resolution. 

“T must come with you, papa,’ she said, 
“wherever youare I must be there, too. Tell 
me what to do, and I will do it, and we will 
begin again together in some new country 
When we get away from here.” 

‘Say if-we get away, dear,’’ Maurice Ridge- 
Way said, as he folded her in his arms and 





kissed her. “I am a criminal flying from 
justice, my darling, and I may be caught.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
‘*IN LOVING REMEMBRANCE.” 


Ma. Riveeway was never caught. Whatever 
became of: him and his daughter after Arthur 
Elton saw them depart by that night train, 
they managed to get out of the country un- 
detected. Perhaps the fact that Nisbet caught 
such a cold from her night’s exposure as laid: 
her completely up and nearly killed her 
helped in their escape. She proclaimed the 
fact far and wide that she had tracked them 
to Stoke Enderleigh ; but her power and know- 
ledge ended there, and no one seemed +o have’ 
seen or heard anything of them afterwards. 

Mr. Ridgeway and Maude had planned their 
journey wherever it led to with skill and ‘fore- 
thought ; and they had vanished, leaving sor-' 
row and bitterness behind them everywhere— 
except in the remembrance of Arthur Elton. 

‘TI must be going mad,” he said to himself,’ 
day after day, when the memory of the ‘fresh 
young voice he had heard.at Bingea came 
back to him and waked anew the strange 
love that had possessed him for the speaker 
ever since. _ In his waking hours, in 
his dreams, it was ever present with him, 
and the touch of the warm lips on his hand 
seemed to linger there as he heard in fancy 
every hour of the day the gentle thanks with 
which she rewarded him for the service he 
had rendered her. 

‘“‘ What a fool I was! What a blind stupid 
fool not to recognise her!” he thought, for- 
getting that recognition would have been well- 
nigh impossible, even if he had been prepared 
for her appearance in his mother’s house. 

Who could have known that delicate, fasti- 
dious Maude Ridgeway in that sordid attire, 
drenched with rain.and dabbled with mud? 
Who could possibly have recognised that sweet 
ringing voice in the hoarse, terrified tones that 
had implored his mother’s aid)? 

He must see her again; he must find her. 
The.world would never hold another woman 
forhim while she lived, albeit he had only 
spoken to her on.one occasion, only-heard her 
woice twice, P 

Love plays strange pranks with man or 
woman whom his shaft once. touched. He 
is an unreasoning and unmeaning tyrant; 
but, like all tyrants, he will have his own way. 
He‘had forced an entrance into the somewhat 
grave and reserved nature of Arthur Elton, 
and-he was not to be dislodged. 

Two years by—two successful and 
busy years as far.as he was concerned—years 
of peace and ie Clematis Cottage. - 

Ridgeways come to be looked upen as a! 
thing of the past, and the banker was generally ' 
sup to be dead. 

e was a man with.very few relations; ‘in- 
deed,'none, for he had begun life as a name- 
less orphan, and all ‘the kindred he had ever 
known had come'to him by his marriage with 
Manude’s mother. 

The commotion that had passed: over En- 
derleigh through the ruin of one or two of the 
inhabitants when: the bank went was all over 
and well-nigh forgotten. The family whom 
Mr. Turton, the vicar, had told Mrs. Elton of, 
and whom she had called to her son ‘*the 
Dowlings,”’ had given up their fine house and 
all their appendages of wealth, and had come 
to be content with the empty house next door 
to Clematis Cottage,in the garden of which 
Maude Ridgeway had hidden herself on that 
miserable night. 

They were sensible, uncomplaining people, 
and the head of. the house accepted his altered 
fortunes, and went to work to get a livin 
with an energy and perseverance that di 
him credit ; and the ladies of his household 
settled down with as little murmuring as 
could be expected to their new life, and were 
very pleasant neighbours ‘to Mrs. Elton and 
her son, on whom they had looked down ever 
so little in the days of their prosperity. 





“She is not dead,” Arthur would say to 
himself when, on rare occasions, he heard the 
banker and his daughter mentioned. ‘I should 
know it if she were. I shall see her again 
some day. I shall hear her sweet voice and 
feel the pressure of her gentle hand—per- 
haps take her in my arms, my:own—my wife 
—who knows? Bah! I must not think of it; 
I must not dream of it. But she is not 
dead—I am sure of -that,’’ 

It was in the third year after the failure of 
the bank, and news had come to the English 
papers of the suicide of a wretched man.who 
had been a and a gambler in the 
slums of New York, but who had turned out 
to be the absconding manager whose flighthad 
brought about the immediate catastrophe of 
Mr. Ridgeway'’s downfall. 

‘* Ah, we shall:hear something of the same 
sort about his master some of these days,” 
Mrs, Elion.said, and her son looked up from. 
the. paper and shook:his head. : 

‘\No, mammie,’’ he:said. 

“What makes you think so, dear?” 

“‘T can hardly tell, but I do think so. 
Whatever is heard of that gentleman will be 
to his credit. He was no intentional defaulter, 
and he took nothing but his ¢hild’s -fortune. 
All that,was said to-the contrary was a lie.” 

‘Yes, I know, dear, that much was,proyed. 
What makes you always.such a champion of 
his, Arthur? You didn’t know him, did you?’ 

‘‘T saw him once, that was all,’’ Arthur re- 
plied. 

Not,even,to his mother could;hé admit that 
Maude Ridgeway was.the.unknown girl he had 
fallen in loye.with. He pictured her. dozen 
times a day sitting by his mother’s side ander 
the big may. tree, where she was sitting this 
sunny, summer morning, with the newspaper 
in her hand and the flowers falling about, = 
as if they loved her genile presenae, and the 
birds singing oyer her head as if they, would 
crack their little throats in their joy at the 
sunshine and the beauty of .the world of 
flowers and trees. 

She was a beautiful woman still, though.she 
was past the meridian of her life. Hers was 
a face that grew ssyeeter with advancing years, 
and the white hair that lay in soft bands wader 
her lace cap was abundant and silky still. 

Her son was wont to say, with loving 
pleasure and pride in her, that his mother 
could hold her own still amongst the brightest 
beauties in the kingdom, 

‘ There’s the postman,’’ she said, looking up 
as the familar rat-tat sounded at leaks BP 
door. ‘‘Are you expecting any letters, 
Arthur 9” 

‘“Not specially,” he said, ‘‘but letters.are 
like a good many other things—come when 
you least expect them sometimes. Well, 
Nancy, what is it?” 

‘A registered letter, please, sir,” Nancy.re- 
plied. ‘‘ Here’s a pen.” 

He laughed and told her she was too good to- 
save his legs in that way, and he took the ren 
she had dipped in ink and brought ont and 
signed the necessary document. 

The letter was a.small, hard parcel, ad- 
dressed in a hand he did not know. 

“What is it?” his mother asked, 

“Can’t tell till I open it, mammie dear, 
Why, what on earth—-—” 

He stopped in utter amazement, as well he 
might. ‘fhe little packet contained two 
articles—one addressed to his mother and one 
to himself—tiny packets, but of rare value. 
A diamond ring was in each, of such lustre 
that the sunbeams flashed from them in a 
thousand sparkles of many-coloured lights as 
he undid the soft papers and held them in his 
hand. 

The lady’s ring was a half-hoop: of fine 
stones, splendidly set—the gentleman’s a 
single diamond of a wonderful lustre. 
On the wrapping of each was written in a 
delicate female hand, “‘In loving remembrance, 
from Alice Smith.”’ 

“'Phey are alive then,’ was all Arthur 
Elton could say for a moment, and the words 
‘“‘loving remembrance ” séemed-to dance and 
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flash before his eyes as he read them again 
and again. 

She had thought of him, and sent him this 
token of her gratitude for his little service. 

“What are you thinking of, mammie, 
dear ?’’ he asked, presently, as Mrs. Elton sat 
looking at the flashing gems on her finger. 
«You are looking afar off.” 

‘‘T was wondering, dear, whether we ought 
to keep these,”” she replied. ‘“ Whether they 
are not——”’ 

‘*T don’t see what else we can do,” her son 
said, quietly. ‘‘ We cannot very well send them 
back without knowing where they come from. 
There is nothing to tell us.’ 

There was not—nota line or a word to indi- 
cate where the sender could be found. They had 
been posted in London at the General Post 
Office, and bore only the Enderleigh postmark 
besides. 

“Why, they must be worth a hundred 
pounds!” Mrs. Elton remarked, after another 
examination of the ring on her finger. ‘‘ How 
did they come by them, I wonder? Well, 
Nancy?” 

Nancy had put in an appearance again, look- 
ing very much disturbed. 

“ Please, ma’am, Mrs. Dowling says will 
you come toher. Mr, Dowling is in a fit.” 

“A what?” 

“(A fit, ma’am. Some letter has come, and 
he was took bad directly, and they don’t know 
what to do.” 

Mother and son thought no more of their 
rings, but made haste into the next house, 
where they found Mrs. Dowling in a state of 
= excitement, and her daughters too 

ightened to be of any use. 

“‘ He has only fainted,’’ Mrs. Elton said at 
once, as he went up to the prostrate man, who 
had been in weak health ever since his mis- 
fortune. “Indeed, I think it is nothing more. 
Don’t look so frightened, dear Mrs. Dowling. 
He Mee! yor better already. You have had 
no news, I hope.” 

“No, oh, no! It was the shock, the surprise. 
He read the letter, and just dropped as you 
see him. My poor husband, after all he has 
suffered. I am afraid to think of it, lest it 
should be some dreadful mistake.” 

“ What is it?” asked Mrs. Elton, puzzled. ! 


“ Anything you may speak of? Mr. Dowling | 
| 





is recovering. Arthur, raise his head a little 
—that is it.” 

The stricken man was opening his eyes and 
staring about him in a bewildered fashion. _| 

“Mary,” he said, faintly, ‘‘ Mary, dear, are 
you there?” Q j 

‘“ Yes,”’ she replied, bending over him. ‘ You 
are better, Harry?” 

“Oh, yes, it was foolish of me,” he said. 
“TI should have known it was a hoax. It was 
a cruel one, but we shall get over it, my girl, 
somehow.” 

“Is it a hoax, Harry?” Mrs. Dowling 
asked, with tears in her eyes. “You must 
read the letter again, dear. See here, Mr. 
Elton, this was what made him faint. I can- 
not believe it, and yet——” 

She stopped, for her voice was full of tears, 
and she could not say any more, and handed 
a letter to Arthur, who read it with amaze- 
ment almost too great for words. 

It was an intimation from a well-known firm 
of lawyers in London that the whole of the 
money lost in the failure of Ridgeways had 
been placed to his credit at one of the first 
banking houses in town, and they waited his 
instructions about it, and him to call 
at his earliest convenience. 

**It is no hoax,” Arthur said. “‘ They would 
not lend themselves to such a thing. I 
heartily congratulate you, Mr. Dowling. I am 
glad to think there is such honesty in the 
world.” 

“‘T have sadly misjudged Ridgeway,’’ was 
the reply, in a saddened tone; ‘ te 1} make 
amends somehow, but how can I do it?” 

“We re find him,” Arthur said, a wild, 
passionate longing possessing him to start and ; 
seek Maude Ridgeway that instant taking 





: often. I shall get m 


possession of him; ‘he cannot hide himself 
after such a noble restitution as this.” 

He could and did. Mr. Dowling was not the 
only man who had been recouped after his 
losses. The matter was freely commented upon 
in the newspapers, and the firm of lawyers 
through whom it was all done were inter- 
viewed and questioned, but all to no purpose. 
Maurice Ridgeway might have been in the 
moon for all any one could hear of his where- 
abouts. He was not in England, nor likely 
to be, was all the information they would 


ve. 

Another year passed away, and it- was known 
that every one connected with the bank 
failure had been fully paid. But the name of 
the man who was making restitution was 
looked for in vain in papers and directories. If 
he was alive he had made no sign, and Maude 
Ridgeway seemed as far off as ever from the 
man who knew nothing of her but her voice. 
The Dowlings went back to their old place in 
the world, and felt as if they had suddenly 
inherited a fortune instead of having had their 
own restored to them, and Arthur and his 
mother wore their diamond rings with a 
pleased pride in them, that was pointed with 
the pain of hope deferred, whenever Arthur 
murmured the name that had become so dear 
to him, and sighed to think that he might 
never meet the giver on this side of the great 
unknown. 





CHAPTER VII. 
GREATER THAN RIDGEWAYS. 

“You must think it over, mammie dear; 
there is no hurry.” 

**I don’t feel as if I could think, Arthur. 
It has taken my breath away.” 

And Mrs. Elton looked almost piteously at 
her son, scared at the magnitude of the thing 
he had pro to her. 

“Then don’t think, sleep on it, as Nancy 
says. It will all come right, never fear.’ 

The loving arm went round her as her son 
spoke, and the lips that had always been near 


| to ‘comfort and advise her touched her fore- 


head with a sympathetic caress, and she felt 
cheered and supported by the manly presence 
that was her aid and shield always, and 
smiled back at him with tearful eyes. 

‘* Yes, dear,”’ she said, ‘‘ that will be best; 
things often come straight in the night very 
th and my wits 
back in the quiet and the dark; don’t think 


' me unwilling, Arthur, or unmindful of my 


good fortune in having such a son; but this 
has been such a happy home, dear, and——”’ 
The tears would have way now, and he let 
her weep out her agitation with his arm round 
her, and his loving face looking down upon 
her, and waited for her restored calmness 


. before he spoke to her again. The world was 


going very well with Arthur Elton; another 
year had gone by and he was prosperin 

exceedingly, though he had never thought o 

changing the little cottage at Enderleigh for 
a larger or more pretentious house. 

He had come home tohis mother this sunny 
summer evening with a proposal that had 
nearly taken her breath away, nothing less 
than that they should betake themselves across 
the Atlantic and make America their home 
for at least some years. He had had the 
refusal of something very like a partnership 
with the firm he had served so long, and it 
was open to him to go to St. Louis and 
establish himself there as the head of a 
business scarcely less in extent and import- 
ance than the one in England. 

It was only the thought of his mother that 
deterred him from closing at once with the 
offer without even ipoing home to consider it. 
He had given up all thought of what she and 
Nancy called “ settling ;”” the image of Maude 
Ridgeway was ever present with him still, 
though she and her father might have sunk 
into the earth, or flown away into the air, for 
anything that was ever heard of them. 


aurice Ridgeway was free of debt ; his’ 


memory, if he were dead, was stainless; he 








had honourably paid up all his liabilities, and 
they had not n so heavy as was at first 
feared ; commercial matters, that have nothing 
to do with our story, had taken a sudden turn 
before his affairs were settled, and much that 
was thought lost had been recovered. The 
firm of lawyers to whom hehad entrusted the 
settlement of his debts had been masterly in 
their total concealment of his whereabouts and 
they weregonenow. Boththe partners, were 
dead, and the business had passed into other 
hands, Arthur Elton paid them more than 
one visit, only tocomeaway disappointed each 
time, and at last toJearn that the preseut firm 
knew positively nothing. 

It was on the day of the last visit, when he 
had turned away sad at heart, feeling as if 
every link between him and Maude Ridgeway 
were broken, that his employers made him tle 
offer to go across the Atlantic, and he had 
joyfully, in his own mind, accepted it. 

‘*Don’t do anything rashly,” they said to 
him. ‘ We will keep it open for a week or so 
if you like ; such a change requires considera. 
tion.” 

“Only for my mother’s sake,” he replied, 
and went home to consult her. 

‘* Of course I will go, dear,” she said to him 
the next morning, for she positively forbade 
him to say another word about it till she had 
thought it out to herself in thenight. ‘I was 
only surprised and taken back, as Nancy says, 
at the suddenness of the thing.” 

‘* Are you sure of yourself, mammie, dear?” 
the young man asked; “it is no slight matter 
to leave England.” 

‘“‘ England is not you, my darling,”’ she said 
fondly, ‘‘ whither thou goest I will go.” And 
she laid her head on her son’s shoulder and 
sealed her promise with a kiss. ‘‘ Now tell 
me all about it, and what we shall have to 
do.” 

What is there not to do in the uprooting ofa 
home? Mrs. Elton’s heart well-nigh failed 
her many a time in the few weeks that inter- 
vened between Arthur’s resolution and their 
departure. 

ge is'pleasant to the young ; fresh woods 
and pastures new are ble in anticipation. 
But to those — whom page aed s life he 
past—who are beginning to ow long the 
way has been, and how rough and steep the 
roads that looked so easy have proved—the 
idea of going from a comfortable home to ap 
unknown resting place, is full of fears. 

She hid them, every one. She said never a 
word that would betray her ; and worked away 
with Nancy as if her whole soul were in the 
business, every fresh phase of which gave her 
a fresh stab. Nancy had been rather a stumb- 
ling block, they were doubtful what they should 
do with her. She had been with them so long 
and had shared all their troublesand their pros- 
perity, and to part with her would be one of 
the saddest items in much that was sad. 

**T don’t know what to say to her about it,” 
Arthur said, the day after the scheme was 
finally settled upon. “ Nothing will induce 
her to go across the sea ; and, indeed, what we 
should do with her in America is more than I 
can tell.” 

“The missis isn’t going without me, Mr. 
Arthur, don’t you think it.” And Nancy, 
who had been about somewhere and had over- 
heard more than was meant for her ears, 
stood forth indignant and confronted them. 
‘Not go across the sea, indeed! What's to 
hinder me if the missis can go? I'd ride to 
the moon on a fiery dragon if it was to do her 
any good. If you go to America or any of them 
savage places you don’t go without Naucy. 
Why, what would become of you I should like 
to know?”’ 

“ Nancy, you have been listening,” Arthur 
Elton said, with all the gravity he could 
preserve; the thought of Nancy’s lunar 
journey had almost been too much for him. “I 
was talking to my mother.” 

“ I know that, and I wasn’t listening. I was 
looking after the slugs, and I did hear what 
you said; and I listened to the rest—it was 
about me.” 
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The subject once broached it had to be 
settled ; and it was arranged for Nancy to go 
with them. Arthur n have had no fears 
about Ler usefulness. The somewhat surly 
and dictatorial old servant turned out a help- 
mate indeed, and, strange to say, suffered no- 
thing during the voyage, when Mrs. Elton was 
so ill as to occasion her son considerable alarm. 
Once arrived at their destination she set about 
making things comfortable and homelike at 
once, and, though waging spirited warfare with 
the American “‘ helps,’’ tolerably contented and 
amenable. 

Mrs. Elton liked the change after awhile. 
It wasa wrench at first to leave all her old 
associations in England. But the climate 
suited het, and her home was far more 
luxurious than Clematis Cottage had ever 
been; and she could have as many ficwers as 
she liked, and birds, and all sorts of pretty 
things—and, above all, pleasant companion- 
ship. They had come out furnished with 
plenty of letters of introduction to the best 
people in the place, and found their lot an 
enviable one in all respects. 

The English lady found herself sought after 
and made much of, for the sake of her hand- 
some son, at whom half the belles of St. Louis 
were presently setting their caps, with very 
little result. Mrs. Elton now and then re- 
marked on the fact, but Arthur only shook 
his head and smiled, answering her looks and 
words by the stave of a favourite song of hers. 


“ Though this was fair and that was braw, 
And yon the toast o’ a’ the toun; 
I sighed and said, amang them a’ 
There is na Mary Morrison.” 


‘“‘ That’s it, mammie dear ; Mary Morrison is 
not here, and they may be all the most charm- 
ing girls in the world; they have no charms 
for me.” 

‘“« Will you never be cured, my boy ?” 

She had heard the whole history of his 
hopeless love—now that he felt it was hope- 
less—and she sympathised with him, mother- 
like, though she did wish he would marry 
somebody, even though he shut her out of the 
very first place in his heart by so doing. 

‘* Never, mother; there is no cure as far as 
any other woman is concerned. I would 
marry if it was expedient—if there was any- 
thing to be attained. And I would, Heaven 
helping me, make the woman I asked to be 
my wife a good and faithful husband, and 
never give her cause to regret that she had 
taken me. But my heart will never have 
that vacant place in it filled. We won’t talk 
about it, old lady. What about the entertain- 
ment we are asked to for next week—shall you 

9% 

‘‘Mrs. Debenham called to-day, dear, and 
she said she thought we had better do so 
unless we had some very important reason for 
staying away. These Blatchfords seem to be the 
great people of the place, and they have only 
just come back after a spell in the country.” 

‘A spell ! You Yankeefied little woman, you 
are learning the jargon of this go-a-head land 
very fast. ; 

“T hope not, dear ; it was what Mrs. Deben- 
kam said, that is all.’’ 

“T wonder what association I have with 
the name of Blatchford,” Arthur said 
musingly, looking at a card of invitation that 
had arrived for his mother and himself. “I 
fancy I have some remembrance of it, and yet 
we didn’t know any Blatchfords at home, did 
we?” 

‘*T didn’t, I know that much,” Mrs. Elton 
said. ‘I must have a new dress for this 
affair—it is to be very grand.” | 

‘You shall be the best-dressed lady there, 
according to your years and quality,” her son 
said, and he bestirred himself and hunted up 
& cunning modiste, who turned Mrs. Elton 
out as dainty-looking ‘a'gentlewoman as ever 
graced a court. Nothing but black and white, 
she would have no colours, but her dress was of 
the softest and most lustrous silk, and her lace 
was plentiful and priceless, A few diamonds 
glittered here and there, where ornaments were 





not out of place, and the ring that she had re- 
ceived from “ Alice Smith,” shone upon her 
finger. 

Arthur might well be proud of his mother as 
he gave her his arm to enter the house, which 
was like a fairy palace, in its beauty and 
luxurious arrangement. Crowds of fashion- 
ably-attired folks were pressing forward to 
make their bows to the giver of the feast, who 
waited with a lady on his arm at the end of a 
long suite of rooms; to welcome his guests. 
Mrs. Elton and her son were not very sure 
what relation the lady was to the head of the 
house; the card they had received had got 
accidentally blurred a little, and whether it 
was Mrs. or Miss Blatchford they did not 
know. 

“It is like a bit out of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’’’ Arthur Elton said, in a low 
tone, as he led his mother forward, their 
names called at the door as they proceeded by 
servants in quiet livery. 

The host, a singularly handsome man with 
perfectly white hair, but no other appearance 
of age about him, started as he heard them, 
and the lady on his arm clung to it with a 
sudden grip that told of inward agitation. 

‘‘Oh!” she gasped, half to herself, ‘‘ where 
are they?” 

She was eminently lovely, ‘‘ the Colorado 
Queen,” as she had come to be called. It was 
there her father had in the course of some 
two years or thereabouts, risen from a 
struggling speculator to be the richest man 
the country had ever seen. He had bought a 
bit of land, barren and worthless as everyone 
thought, and had found a mine of wealth 
under its unpromising surface. He could not 
count his riches ; and his daughter—for it was 
Miss Blatchford who leaned upon his arm, 
and did the honours of his house—would be 
the wealthiest heiress in the States. 

She was tall and queenly-looking, dressed 
all in white, with priceless pearls here and 
there. about her — twined in her dark 
hair,.and shimmering about her dress. 
She looked the very embodiment of womanly 
purity and delicacy, and fashionably dressed 
women attired in flaunting colours looked at 
her, and wished they had left their gaudy 
plumage at home and donned less showy 
raiment. Like a soft white dove amongst a 
flight of showy tropical birds she looked 
beside her guests, as she stood waiting for the 
new-comers whose names she had heard to 
come nearer. 

They came at last, after what seemed an 
interminable time, and she put out both her 
hands and took those of the wondering Mrs. 
Elton. 

“ At last we meet! ’ shesaid, ina tremulous 
voice. ‘‘Don’t you know me? I am the girl 
you saved and helped that awful night. I am 
so glad, so thankful you have come here to 
live!” 

Arthur’s hand was in that of the white- 
haired Mr. Blatchford; but his head was 
going round, and he was doubting the evidence 
of his senses, The voice was sounding in his 
ears once more, and the girl he had loved so 
long without any hope of ever seeing her 
again was his hostess of the evening. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
ALICE SMITH. 


“Don’t look so scared, Mr. Elton, please, or 
I shall be sorry I took you by surprise.’’ 

They were in the conservatory together, 
and she was leaning on his arm, looking into 
his face with her sweet, serious eyes, and 
witching his soul out of his body almost with 
the intoxication of her presence. 

They had made their public greeting, and 
he had stolen her nothing loth from the 
whirl of the dance and the conclave of 
admirers, and was snatching a brief moment 
in her company to assure himself that it was 
real, and no wild dream, such as had often 
come to him in the silence of the night and 
the loneliness of his darkened chamber. 





‘Was I looking scared? I hope not. You 
are not a thing to be frightened at. It is the 
suddenness, I suppose, the strangeness when 
I think of Enderleigh and see you now. I 
feel asif [had rubbed Aladdin’s lamp, and the 
train of slaves had come in with presents. 
This must be the enchanted cavern.” 

She laughed merrily at his words, and 
looked in his face again with her witching 
eyes. 

‘Do you know that is what the people here 
call our house?” she said, ‘‘ and it seems just 
a little bit like it to me. Iam so glad to see 
that on your finger.’’ She touched’ the ring 
as she spoke, for he had taken off his glove 
that she might see it. ‘‘It made my heart 
give a great leap as I recognised it. What 
trouble papa took over choosing it, to be sure ! 
He wanted you to have a good stone.” 

The trouble had been her own, and some. 
how Arthur Elton divined that it was so, and 
the knowledge made his heart bound with a 
blissful joy that made him feel dizzy and 
faint. He pressed the hand that lay on his 
arm, and there was almost a sob in his voice 
as he spoke again. 

“This is no time to seek for explanations, 
Miss Ridgeway.” 

‘¢ Hush,” she said, in a low tone, and with a 
little cloud coming over her speaking face, 
‘‘ papa and I have abjured that name for ever. 
It has too much of misery in the memory of 
it. We have cleared it from stains, you know 
that?” 

** Yes, I know.” 

‘‘ And we are never going to use it again. 
We are Blatchfords. It was my father’s 
mother’s name. He is Maurice Blatchford 
Ridgeway, so it is only dropping a syllable, as 
it were.” 

He remembered now where he had seen the 
name of Blatchford. It had been given in 
the banker’s affairs at the time of the 
failure. 

“Forgive me,” he said. “I did not 
know.” 

“No, of course not; how should you? 
Have you ever thought of us since that dread. 
ful night? We have thought and talked of 
you so often.” 

‘- Ever thought of you? I have thought of 
little else,’’ thur Elton said. “I was 
afraid you were dead till I received this.” 

He lifted the ring he wore to his lips as he 
spoke, and Maude laughed and called him 
deliciously romantic. 

‘“‘I di@ not die,” she said, gravely, after 
a moment’s pause, ‘but it was a mercy I 
did not. You said I had taken cold—that 
was a mild way of putting it. Papa got 
me away from —_ nd insensible, I belivve. 
I was ill for weeks, and when I did re- 
cover, it was to ge through such poverty 
and misfortune for awhile as I hope you 
know nothing about.” 

“Thank Heaven, it did not last,” he said, 
with a smile, looking down at her dainty 
dress and her gleaming pearls. 

‘‘No,” she said; “papa and I went to 
Colorado—oh, such a funny country! The 
style of living was very primitive, but I will 
tell you all about it some day—and pa 
bought a bitof ground. A bit of the desert of 
Sahara it looked to me, but all this was 
underneath it. And you have heard all the 
rest of the story, I daresay; it has been 
talked about enough.” 

She glanced round as she spoke, with her 
eyes full of tears at all the splendour by which 
she was surrounded, 

“The storm has passed away,” she said, 
** but it has left papa as you see. WhenI came 
to myself on board of the great ship that was 
bringing us across I wondered for a minute or 
two who the white-haired man could be who 
was sitting by my side. Ah, papa dear, are 
you looking for me?” 

“Partly my child, and partly showing Mrs. 
Elton Aladdin’s cavern,” Mr. Ridgeway said, 
with a smile, ‘You must come back to your 
guests, Maude, Mr. Elton will come again, and 
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hear all that has befallen us when we can be 
alone.” 

ay I?” the young man asked, with a 
great throb at his heart. He was not going to 
meet her again only to loge her. He.was to 
be admitted to her presence, hear her sweet 
vaice, and see her speaking face—perhaps. 
Bah! he was thinking ahead. ‘Doubtless she 
was appropriated already. 

‘\May you?’? Mr, Ridgeway said, breaking 
in on his eestatic thoughts. ‘“ Who hasthe 
right if you have not? Everything here is 
ours through you. If it had not been for your 
aid an that terrible night we should not have 
been here. Come when you will, we shell only 
be toao,giad to see you.”’ 

There was blank dismay amongst. Maude’s 
band of admirers as she wa]ked back into the 
reception-room with her hand on Arthur 
Elton’s arm. They had sighed and waited in 
vain ; and this stranger, with the distinguished 
manners and handsome face, was walking over 
the course, in a self-satisfied sort of fashion 
that was-yery aggravating. 

“You will come to-morrow and see Alice 
Smith, will you not?” some of them heard 
their hostess ask Mrs. Elton as she took leave 
of her. ‘She will always be.at home to you.”’ 

The next day Arthur Hiton stood with 
Maude under the shadow of the great palms 
in the conservatory, looking down into her 
sweet face, while he-clasped her hands in his 
own. 

‘“« You will think Iam mad when I say it,” 
he said, ‘ but it must be spoken. From the 
hour when I heard your voice at Bingen 
earth has held no other woman forme. To 
win your love has been the dream of my ex-~ 
istenee. It is madness, I know,’ but,——” 

“Utter madness,” she said, with a tremble 
in her veice, “ and infectious, I’mafraid.” 

“ As how?” 

He looked at her for a moment and read 
the reply in her speaking eyes, and with.alow 
whieper of her name he clasped her in his 
arms and strained her to his breast. 

‘Vou thought of me, then?” he said, “and 
I did not know.” 

“JT used to think I was mad,’ Maude said, 
in a low, sweet tone. “ I had seen you, though 
you did not know it, and every dream of mine, 
every waking thought, was mixed up with 
thoughts of you. Is it unwomanly of me, I 
wonder, to tell you the simple truth, now, 
after-what you have said to me?”’ 

‘“‘No, dear, it is like Heaven's music in my 
ears.”’ 

She was in his arms again when Mr. Ridge- 
way startled them by suddenly appearing at 
the conservatory door. 


“Mo soon!” he said, witha smile. “ You 


have lest no time, Mr. Elton.” 

‘‘T had none to lose,” was the quiet answer. 
‘“‘ Think how long I have been waiting for this 
moment. 

“3 am to lose her then—to give up my 
denghter ?”’ 

‘““No. Say rather to gain.a son.” 

It wassaid afterwards that he had invery 
deed gaimed a son and Mrs. Elton, a 
daughter: by the marriage which disappointed 
and disgusted all the fortune-hunting youth 
of St.Louis. It was intended to be a very 
quiet affair, but heiresses like Maude Blatch- 
fond, as she was called there, cannot hide 
their lights under a bushel,and all the city 
combined to make the day one of festivity and 
rejaicing. 

And when their honeymoon was over, and 
they were settled in the splendid home that 
had been provided for them, Maude showed 
her hysbamd something she kept carefully 
hidden away in a box, of which she had the 
key. It.was only a battered old bonnet, and a 
fa shawl, the ones his mother had lent. her 
on.that starless night when she had so nearl 
perished of cold and fright, and.he had say 
her, 

“Thaye kept them ever since,” she said, 
touching them reverently.. “Papa says they 
haye been a talisman tome. I think they 
have always taught me a lesson; whenever I 





have been puffed up by pride and the flattery of 
others one look at them has been enough to 
remind me that the heiress, the Colorado 
Queen, as they call me, was only ‘ Alice 
Smith ’ after all.” . 


[THE END.] 








FACETIA. 


———— 


Way is a man aroused out of his sleep like 
a silk hat in a storm ?—Because his nap is 
disturbed. 

“Revsen,” said Mrs. Parvenu to. her hus- 
band, ‘‘why don’t you send in your cheque 
for that there St. Bartholomew lighthouse 
statute and get your name in the papers? ” 

‘* Way,” exclaimed a tourist, “a donkey 
couldn’t climb that hill!’’ and then he added : 
‘“‘ And you may rest assured I’m not going to 
try it!” 

Curious Discoveny.—An Irishman, writing 
a sketch of his life, says he early ran away 
from his father because he discovered he was 
only his uncle, 

A BOARDING-SCHOOL youth answered a ques- 
tion on a paper concerning common objects 
by declaring that “‘ the dog has five toes on his 
front feet and four toes on his hind feet ; and 
the cow has no toes and cannot bark.” 


One clergyman rebuked another for smok- 
ing. The culprit replied that he used the weed 
in moderation. ‘‘What do you call modera- 
tion?”’ inquired the other. “Why, sir,” -said 
the offender, “ one cigar at a time!” 


‘“‘ Waar made that mule kick. you? ” 


ing through the door of a barn: And he 
answered : ‘‘ Doyou think I am fool enough 
te go back and ask bim ?”’ 

“Ts this a singing doll?” asked she of the 
shopman. ‘ Yes,miss.” “How do you make 
it sing?” ‘Just as you would any other young 
ren sO “How is that?” “By pressing it.’’ 

A trrrtz girl of seven exhibited much dis- 
quiet at hearing of a new exploring expedition. 
When asked why she should care about it, she 
said: “If they discover any more countries, 
they will add to the geography I have tostudy. 
There are countries enough in it now.” 


A crusty old oanerndgnen who was laugh- 
ing over something in his news; % ng 
reproached by his wife for not reading icalon » 
so that she could share in the enjoyment; 
testily said: ‘‘ Qh, fudge, my dear! A thing 
that’s funny en to make only one laugh 
would be dreadfully stupid if divided between 
two.” 

Quite A Dirrerence.—“ Oh, will he bite.?” 
exclaimed one of Middletown’s sweetest girls, 
with a look of alarm, when she saw one of the 
dancing bears in the.street the other day. 
‘‘No,”’ said her escort, ‘he cannot bite—he’ is 
muzzled; but he can hug,’’ ‘Qh,’ she said, 
with a, distracting smile, ‘I don’t. mind that.” 

Ar a reeent picture sale a study in oils of a 
man’s head, called ‘‘ The Hangman,” was put 
up for sale,and bought by a haughty, purse- 
proud man, who gave an unusually heavy 
price for it. He had the pleasure of hearing 
one bidder say to another: ‘ Weren’t you 
astonished at the price it fetched?” and the 
reply, “I was, until I found out that the pur- 
chaser had a family interest in the subject.” 


Mr. Paer,a rather diffident man, was unable 
to prevent himself being introduced one even- 
ing to a fascinating young lady, who misunder- 
standing his name, constantly wea ‘nn 
as Mr. Peters, much to the gentleman’s di s. 
Finally summoning courage, he bashfully but 
earnestly remonstrated: ‘‘ Oh, don’t - me 
Peters—call me Peet.” ‘Ah, but I don’t know 
you well enough, Mr. Peters, to be so familiar 
as to. gall you Peet,” mid the. young lady, 
wry as she playfully withdrew behind 

er fan. 


Way is a little hoy learning the alphabet 
like a.postage stamp? Because he gets stuck 


on the letters, 

TuEY were king of a..certain lady. who 
sings beauti ,andone of the party asked : 
“Is she a contralto?” ‘No; I think sheisa 
Geaman,’’ was the innocent reply. 

* You-are no: better than: I-am;”’ said a man 
in jailtotoan interviewing reporter. ‘Maybe 
not; but in what do you mean?” 
** Well, I was.a bank-cashier and simply took 
notes. That’s what you are doing -this 
minute.” 

A iitte girl read a competition before. the 
minister. The subject was ‘‘A Cow.” She 
weaved in this complimentary sentence :— 
‘““The cow is the most useful animal in the 
world except-religion,” 


“Iwish you would be frank with me, 
Hattie,” said Algernon, ‘ I do wish-you could 
be plain.” “‘ Well, Algie, you have always 
‘told me that I am.pretty. So, I don’t see how 
Ican be plain.” 


Tr is said that a baby can wear outa pair of 
kid shoes in twenty-four hours. This is pretty 
fast work, but an ordinary baby can do much 
better. It can -wear out. the patience of an 
average bachelor in about seven minutes. 

A ure boy went to his first tea-party 
when, four years and three months old, Tron 
his hostess asking him how he liked his tea, 
he replied : “+ It is very-nice, but it-testes very 
much of thewater.” 

Entuvusiasti¢c professor of physics, discuss- 
ing the organic and inorganic kingdoms— 
‘“Now, if I should shut my eyes—so—and 


d not 
asked of a gentleman who had been ee drop my head—-so-~and should not move, you 


would say I was a-clod. But I move, I: run, 
Ihop; then what do you call me?” Woice 
from the rear: “A cled hopper! ’ 

Surra k & savage dog on his premises, 
and near its kennel a board is displayed with 
‘the warning in large letters, ‘‘ Beware of the 
dog.” “TI suppose,” said Jones, pointing to 
the warning, “ you’ have painted that sign in 
large letters sothat ‘he who runs maiyread.’ ” 
“No,” said Smith; ‘but that he who reads 
may run.” 

Visrror {at the Tndian school) :—§o all 
these ] are Indians?’ Teacher : 
‘Yes. Many of them are sons and daughters 
of great chief.” “Visitor: ‘*What are they 
now doing ?”’ Teacher: ‘‘ This is the 
arithmetic hogr, and they are doing sums.” 
Visitor :—*‘ Ah, yes: I have often heard of 
‘Indian summers.”—American Paper. 

A DRUNKEN man the other day fell down- 
‘Staivs, and was re killed. A erowd 
collected, amd found him sitting at. the foot 
an hark Gheea? We rehich be aeplee!, 
you hurt, @?”"’ Te which he ’ 

L alan haye those stairs fall on me 
again for.a goot deal.” 

‘‘Waen I want my children to mind,” said 
Popinjay, “1 don’t stop to ain the ‘reasons. 
to’em. I just put my foot down, and that’s 
ithe .end of it.” ‘Oh! well,” responded 
Blobson, absent-mindedly, “that covers the 
ground, of course ; is no need of ex- 
planation.” 

Civiuartés or Omntpus Trivertme—Very 
thin and miserable-looking passenger in an 
omnibus, after half-an-honr’s torture, to very 
stout passenger: “I think it would be only 
fair if people travelling by ‘bus were 
charged by weight.” Stout and jolly-looking 
passenger : “You may be thankful it isn’t so, 
as no conductor would think it worth his while 
to pick yon up.” 

ale ay gh of a vileg rae stood.on his 
poreh fondly ing at his newly-put-up sign 
of the Golden Lamb, which nen of zoology 


roehais lazily over his door. “ Good morning, 
. ames,” said a. . ti 3° what 
be you thinking of?” “I was thinking,” said 
the host, “ as how the was a,j, tare of 
nnocence,”’ “ Yes, friend James ; but ha: one 
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Tae wedding-day of Princess Beatrice was to 
be observed by a suspension of business at East 
and West Cowes and Newpert, and consider- 
able amounts were subscribed for dinners to 
the aged andtea for the school children. 

The route from Trinity Wharf to Osborne 





Enetanp's Anwep Forces.—Fortresses are of 
little use—indeed, of no use, unless there are 
troops of sufficient, numerical strength to hold 
them. Unfortunately, the British army, al- 
though much improved of late years, and al- 


House, through which the guests passed, | though it now possesses a reserve which for- 
was to be decorated with Venetian poles and | merly was non-existent, it is not numerically 
tiags. A telephone was laid from the wharf | strong enough for the dnties required of it. 


to the billiard-room at Osborne, and commu- 
nication was opened with Kent House, Os- 
borne Cottage, Albert Cottage, and other 
buildings oceupied by the Royal guests. 

Her Majesty was desirous that as many 
of the public.as possible should view the pro- 





The army in ‘England and Scotland at the 
present time consists of about 59,000 regular 
troops not under ordexs for foreign service ; of 
24,000 regular treops in Ireland, who can 
scarcely be removed from that island; of 
24,000 in foreign stations (exclusive of Egypt, 


t 
cession, which-was to leave Osborne by the pri- | the Soudan, and India) ; 60,000 in India and 


vate gate, and proceed by way of the Oval and 
pastthe Prince of WalesHotel toWhippingham 
Church, a good mile and a half, and the high 


for thousands of spectators. 

There were 202 guests invited to the wedding 
breakfast, of whom forty belonged to reigning 
familiés of ,Europe. e terrace in front of 
Osborne Houge was to beilluminated on the 
nights of the'22nd and 23rd July. _ 

Tue Hoy. Apznvr Cuicuzster, only son of 
Lord Templemore, and grandsoh of the 
venerable 
Alice Dawkins, second daughter of the late 
Mr. Clinton G. Dawkins, formerly Consul- 
General .at Venice, were married, by special 
licence, in &t. George’s Church Hanover- 
square, on the 15th July. 

There were six bridesmaids, namely, the 
Hon. Hilda Chichester, the Hon. Agatha 
Jolliffe, Miss Margaret Dawkins, Miss Dent, 
Miss Peel, and Miss K. Clarke Jervoise, all of 
whom were dresses. of white corded silk and 
coffee lace, and hats of white velvet and lace. 
The bridegroom presented them with red 
enamel breeches with initials in diamonds, 
and each earried a bouquet of pink roses. 

The bride, who was escorted by Mr. Francis 
Dawkins, «her eldest brother, who afterwards 
gave heraway, was attired ina dress of creama 
duchesse satin, trimmed with old Brussels 
lace, her mother’s gift; and wore.a wreath of 
orange blossoms and Brussels lace veil. Her 
ornaments included diamond stars and pen- 
dant, the gifts of Lord Templemore, and a 
diamond necklace, the bridegroom’s presents. 

Tue Roge Ball, says a society journal, was 
a success, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Prince of ‘Wales did not give his countenance 
to it. “Bhe-young ladies who organised the 
ball were determined that there should be an 
utter absence of wall-flowers, and they suc-. 
ceeded in their efforts, for there were more 
gentlemen t+ than ladies; indeed, the 
number of the former was not a little remark- 
able. As forthe dresses, they were unusually 
splendid. The following may be noticed :— 
The Marehioness of A venny wore & 
bodice and train of violet Sicilienne, with a 
pettieoat.of cream silk, brocaded with violet, 
and trimmed with white lace; her ladyship 
carried a bonquet of red‘roses. Lady Idina 
Nevill was in pink tulle, trimmed with large 
rosettes.ef satin ribbon, and carried a bouquet 
of roses to match. ~The Ladies Rose and 
Violet Nevill wore tulle dresses of a beautiful 
shade of blue, with sashes arranged on one 
side of the front of the skirt of striped blue 
and red silk, threaded with gold ; pearl orna- 
ments, and bouquets of deep red roses. Lady 
Constance Campbell was in white tulle, the 
front beaded with pearls; bodice of white 
brocade, threaded with gold and white satin 
sash ; roses in the hair and on the dress, and 
bouquets of the same. Lady Isabel Boyle, 
white tulle, beaded. with pearls and trimmed 
with roses, with bodice and sash of white 
satin. The Miarchioness ef Conyngham was in 
cream satin. A very pretty dress had a bodice 
of mignonette-green velvet, with pink tulle 
skirt, having a band of green velvet round the 
edge, and front of pink net, beaded with the 
same colour. ~ " 


arl of Shaftesbury, and Miss | 


| numbering 1,700. of all. ranks. There are also | 


two West Indian regiments of megroes, 


' about 34,500 in the-first-class reserve, and a 
banks.on each side afforded coigns of vantage | 


military reserve of 26,000. In case of a compli- 
cation, no- troops eould be called except those 
in England and Scotland and the reserve—a 


‘total of 126,500. .From this total, however, 





must be deducted all sick men and recruits— 
about 25,000—leaving only 101,500 available 


‘| for the greatest emergency. With regard to | 


the militia,.its.establishment is 142,000, but 
the actual strength is about 107,000. Of these, 
26,000 belong to the militia reserve, already 
counted in the regular army; absentees and 
deserters number 11,000; recruits, 18,000; so 
that only 52,000 is the total force of militia 
that can be depended upon in case.of war. 
Thus only 153,500 men can be brought 
together. Of these, garrisons abroad will 
require 40,000 to fill up; the arsenals 
and military aes 18,000 regulars, even sup- 
posing that volunteers form the chief part of 
their defence, in addition to 28,000 pensioners 
and 30,000 militia; the commercial ports 
would require, in addition to the volunteers, 
4,000 regulars and.8,000 militia. These, taken 
all together, number 128,000. Taking that 
number from 153,000, there remains only 
25,500 for the movable army, a-force totally 
inadequate to take, the field with any prospect 
of success against an invading force—which 
would not certainly be less:than 120,000 men 
—or with which to conduct any offensive ex pe- 
dition into an enemy’s country. 





GEMB. 


-___ 

Ir thou wouldst attain to thy highest, go 
look upon. a flower; what that does willessly, 
that do thou willingly. 

He that resolyes to be very eloquent in 
making a speech, oftentimes cannot speak at 
all, but sticks by the way. 

Ir there were no eyemy ‘there could be no 
conflict ; were there notyouble, there could be 
no faith ; were there no,fear, there could be no 
hope. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





VasEntne is said to be a good preservative 
for eggs. The vaseline is melted with three 
per cent. of salicylic acid and rubbed on the 
eggs after they are thoroughly washed. The 
coating so givéh may be renewed after awhile. 
As the air is thus thoronghly excluded, the 
eggs, if they are fresh to begin with, ought to 
keep good for a long time. 

Eaes ayp Mrncep Vrat.—Take some rem- 
nants of roast or braised veal, .trim off all 
browned parts, and mince it very finely ; fry 
an onion, chop small, in plenty of butter ; 
when it is,a light straw-colour, add a large 
ee of flour ~~ oe little stoek, then the 
min meat, witl opped parsley, pepper, 
salt, and nutmeg to taste; mix well, add more 
stock if necessary, and let the minge ually 
get hot by the side of the fire; lastly, add a 
Serve with sippets 


few drops of lemon-juice. 


of bread, fried in butter, round and the poached 
eggs.on the top. 








ALL generous companies of artists, authors, 
philanthropists, men of science are, or ought 
to be, societies of mutual admiration..A man 
of genius, or any kind of superiority, ‘is not 
debarred from admiring the same quality in 
another, nor the other from returning ‘his 
admiration. 


TrutH is said to be precious as a diamond; 
but it hasa valuethat no diamond can have— 
the power of continually unfolding into new 
and higher forms. We cannet compute its 
worth and lock it up like .a precious stone; we 
may rather regard it as the seed that contains 
within itself the promise of continuous har- 
vests for the ever-increasing needs of future 
generations. Frugally should we preserve it, 
liberally should we dispense it, prizing it for 
what has been and is, but still more for what 
itis capable of producing. 

Wuen a person is markedly deficient in any 
virtue that we are accustomed to prize highly, 
we straightway jump to the conclusion that 
there can be nothing good or admirable in the 
whole character. This is a fallacy which is. 
most. unjust.and, injurious. There is always. 
something, and generally much to respect 
and approve in those whom we criticise, and 
we should be far more usefully occupied in 
discovering this than in laying bare and 
analysing faults. It is the virtues in which 


| we ourselyes.are deficient, and therefore which 


| 





we hold in light esteem, which constitute the 
leading points in their character, and until we 
learn to xespect them and give them due 
weight, we are utterly unable to understand 
them, and, of course, to judge correctly. 


Parcnouny, an herb that grows in Indja and 
China, affords anessence which is at present. 
very fashionable. There is a little history 
attached tothis.odour. Not long since it was 
the custom of. shawl purchasers to distinguish 
real India, shawls from the very clever French 
imitations by the delicate odour they emitted. 
'Phisodour the French could not imitate. They, 
however, set their wits to work to find out 
the secret, and succeeded in importing the 
patchouly plant, for the purpose of giving the 
characteristic perfume, which enabled them 
once more to palm off the fictitious for the 
real shawl. This fact speedily leaked out, 
and no dealer now trusts to his nose to settle 
the question between a real Indian shawl and 
its French a> age ae, ON 7 in 
E . speedi me a favourite. is: 
used 3 the faxflian shawl merchant to pre- 
serve his goods from the attacks of inseets. 
It is, therefore, applicable to the preservation 
of all kinds of linen and woollen garments. 


How Screws are Mavr.—The ~g" ne 
making screws is a very interestingone. The 
rough, large wire in big coils, is, by drawing 
through hole of less diameter than itself, 
made the needed size. Then it goes into a 
machine that.at one motion cuts it a proper 
length and makes a head on it. Then it is 
put into sawdust and “rattled,” and thus 
brightened. Then the head is shaved down 
smoothly tothe proper size, and the nick put 
in at the same time. After‘ rattling” again 
in the sawdust, the thread is cut by another 
machine, and after another “ rattling,’ and a 
tho: drying, the screws are assorted by 
hand (the fingers of those who do this part 
move almost like lightning), grossed by weight, 
and packed for shipment. That which renders: 
it possible for machines do all this is little 
contrivance. that looks.and opens like a goose’s 
bill, which picks up a single,screw ata time, 
carries.it where needed, holds it until 
by something else, and returns for another. 
This is one of the most wonderful pieces of 
automatic machinery ever seen, an it does 
its distinctive work at the rate of thirty-one 
screws & minute; although this rate is only 
experimental as yet. Ninety-three gross a 
day, howeyer, has been the regular work of 
one machine. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. 8.—You must consult an experienced surg¢on. 
A. T.—We do not insert matrimonial advertisements. 
Fatner.—1, At fourteen. 2. Write to the American 
Consul at Cork or Limerick. 
T. T. D.—1. Dec. 17, 1858, came on Friday. 2. We 
cannot say. - It is a patented article. 
Saran had better put herself on the parish. 
authorities will soon her husband to book. 
Maccrs May.—She cannet leave before the expiration 
of the six months, but at the end of that time she can 
leave witheut any previous notice. ‘ 
M. L. N.—The horseshoe is supposed to bring good 
luck, and is often nailed up in the or some room in 
the house. 


The 


Cc. W. W.—1, Sept. 18, 18’4, came on Sunday. 2. In 
reference to the complexion desired, itis not in our 
power to help you. 

D. W. D.—In this coun’ 
real estate of the father 
assumes his father’s title. 

C. L.—We can only aid you by suggesting that you 
write to the place named. A vegan et the nomen hes 
been probably kept. 

P. W.—To impart a gloss to shirt-fronts, &c., puta 
— spermaceti inte the starch while it is 
bo! ° 


the right of inheriting the 
gs to the eldest son, who 


R, K. R.—Depilatorics for removing superfluous hair 
- ~ apt to injure the skin. We advise you to let them 
me. 


Hyactyta.—l. Wash oe hands in tepid water, with 
a teaspoonful of opium in it, keep them covered asmuch. 
as possible. 2. Not at all necessary, but very desirable. 


A, A—We cannot give addresses of individuals, but 
write to Secretary of the my ee for Women, 
Fulham-road, London, who will, no doubt, give you all 
the information. 

E. A. D.—Inexpensive books on the subjects named 
have been published by many different « Any 
good bookseller could supply you with a selection. The 
2nd of November, 1820, came on a Saturday. 


Litre F.—In boating parties, one gentleman should 
always stay in the boat and do his best to steady it 
while the others help the ladies to step in it from the 
bank or landing. 


H. A. M.—1. The Geaitinn: in which your parents 
were domiciled at the your birth. 2, We cannot 
decipher whether you 1860 or 1866, so give’ both. 
The 31st December in both years fell on a Monday. 


L. L. H.—1. To remove aniline stains from the 
wash them first with a little bleaching powder, an 
then with alcohol. 2. “ Poor man’s plaster” is made 
with » one ounce; tar, three ounces; resin, 
three ounces. Melt together and spread on muslin. 


G. G. R.—* A good poet, but a shoemaker,” was 
said of William Gifford, an Eng ~~ and reviewer, 
who rose from a shoemaker’s bench to an editor's chair, 
where he acquired fame and fontune. He died on Dec. 
31, 1826, 


Eva 8.—1. and 2. Nothing but what is injurious. We 
therefore res ly decline to answer. 3. Try the 
following : Two ounces of eau de cologne ; two drachms 
of tincture oi cantharides, and ten drops of oil of rose- 
mary. Rub well into the roots of the hair every 
morning. 4. Handwriting fair, but rather slovenly for 
a young lady. 


Jane F.—To Je small cucumbers, wipe them clean 
with a dry c and put them into a jar with a hand- 
ful of —— cover with boiling vinegar. Keep them 
in the egar until they become green; then add 
ginger and pepper, and tie them up close for use. 

ere are more elaborate recipes, but is as good as 
it is simple. 


H. W. P.—Safety matches have the substances which 


make them take fire in two parts, neither part of which | 


will burn unless it is rubbed on the other. For in- 
stance, the match itself will only have potash on the 
end, while the phosphorus will be on a piece of sand- 
paper on the outside of the box, and the match must be 
rubbed on the box to igaite. 


M. T. B.—Seek the employment for which you are 
best fitted. Those best who follew out, 
earnestly and independently, what is to their taste — 
Not to invitations to the receptions is to thrust 
= f in’ = background, = give the gentlemen 

reason for “ passing you z 
on other occasions. 


L. D. N.—A “ morganatic” m is where the left 
hand is given instead of the right between a man of 
superior and a woman of inferior rank, in which it is 
stipulated that the children of the latter shall not enjoy 
the rank or inherit the possessions of the former, but 


the children are timate. These meeps are fre- 

uently made by royalty and by the highest nobility in 
y: 

P. 8.—1. The significations attached to the precious 


stones sre as follows :—Garnet, constancy ; ameth 
sincerity : bloodstone, “y dt oy 


solite, antidote to madness ; opal, 
turquoise, prosperity ; pearl, purity. 





| 

to 
| mix it with dough ; then scatter it b 
| water as you would sow.seed. The fish will seize it with 


horns peculiar! 
| - sbapes are t! 


their attentions, 


those having a ee composed of the six stones—ruby, 
emerald, garnet, amethyst, ruby and diamond. 2. The 
gems have been esspnaet into a gem alphabet, whic» 
runs—ametbyst, bery!, chrysob:ryl, diamond, emerald, 
feldspar, garnet, h: th, jasver, kyanite, lapislazull, 
malachite, natrolite, opal, yry. quartz-agate, rubv, 
sapphire, topaz, ultr. , verd-autique. wood-opal, 
et hee 8. bog a sean A neat, ne 
‘orm letters ma: proved practice, wit 
the use of good pond mo on 

Cc. F. A.—“‘ Hibernian,” as applied to a native of 
Ireland, is not ‘‘slang” at all. Hibernia was the Latin 
name of Ireland, by which it is still calied, occasionally, 
. And the term Hibernian —mea , as an 
ing to the Irish or Ireland, and as a 
noun, ot native of Irelacd—is derived from te Latin 


ispania by the Latina. 


R. D. C.—You are still , and need experience 
and the counsel and attention of your mother. Do not 
be in haste to be . Enjoy your maidenly free- 
dom, and do not give up society for a single beau, until 


you are really ioterested in one likely to marry you, 
All tbrough such a stage of wandering cies 
and desires, and they save themselves much perplexity 


ence, 


R. D. N.—1. If a gent’emar. overtakes a lady in the 
street and joins her in her walk, he is not obliged to 
escort her home. He can take his leave without making 
auy apology. 2. It while walking with a friend, you 
stop to speak with another, itis no violation of etiquette 
not tointroduce the two, but the conversation should 
be made very brief. 8. Au invitation to a wedding 
gives you the privilege of calling upon the newly-mar- 
ried pair at any suitable time. 


CALM AFTER STORM. 


All day the sullen clouds have rolled 
Aloft in masses dm J and cold, 

And shot their ting spears of rain 
Adown the beaded window pane ; 
The bird that sang at break of day 
Has ceased his joyous roundelay. 


The sun ungeen has reached the west, 
And hovering o’er the purple crest 

Of yonder distant groves of pines, 

It bursts the grey with sudden lines 
Of roseate splendour, which unfold 
A purple highway flecked with gold. 


And now the west is all ablaze, 

Dane, uate oomnet Sacariton hase: 

ike pear e raind fringe the ea 
Like diamonds deck the ¢ drenched lowest 
And sweet along the calm I hear 

The robins’ vespers rich and clear. st 


W. 8, R.—The Chinese art of catching fish is said 
be this: Take cocculus indicus, verize and 
cast over the 


great avidity, and will instantly become so intoxicated 
that they will turn up on the top of the waterby d z-ns, 
hundreds, or thousands, as the case may be. Thén 
gather them u:; 
and presen 


will be as lively and healthy as ever. 


th, 
| Their flesh, itis maintained, is not injured in the least. 


D. F. J.—Lucifer matches came into use about 1829, 
and since that time their manufacture has become an 
important business. They are made of clean white 
pine. The wood is sawed up into blocks, and the blocks 
are then forced endwise through thick s”eel full 
of little ho'es, each just the size of a match, and made 
sharp at the edges so as tocut. The spliuts are then 
dipped into sulphur, and afterwards into phosphorus 
mixed with the other necessary ingredients. Lucifer 
anes t-bringer, and is from the Latin luz, light, and 
Serre, 


M. G.—The horns of various animals are employed 
for useful and ornamental purposes. Mavy of the-e are 
naturally transparent, of fine quality and color, while 

ers are, strictly speaking, not horn, but bone. Tte 
adapted for being converted into use- 
of the ox, antelope, goat, and sheep. 
ugh gelatine to aimit of their 
softened the application of dess heat than is 
required for mel lead. The material may then be 
cut with kn'ves or shears, fisttened into plates, divided 
into leaves, and struck between divs like metal. 


Ruopa R,—The high-heel d boot or “shoe is an 
essentially badly-fitting article. Itis made in defiance 
of the relation which it ought to bear to the aratomy 
of the foot, and to the direction in which the pressure 
of the body weight falls upon the . Hence the 
peculiarly cramped walk of ladies of the present day. 
Anyone may observe the cors«qences of the “ advanced 
a; nearly under the instep, and the increased 
—— of heel, in ths substitution of a forward inclina- 

on oO 





e y, aod a trip suggestive in a measure of 
for the upright carriage and the 
swinging movement natural to the leg 
. The boot, or shoe, in order that it may no; 
shift on the foot, which has lust much of its usual pu:- 
Sony and. oven tet, aod eatin Bin eae. 
rmly even ly, and in it fa necss- 
corstru: as to hold with undue fi-mness 


sarily 80 
jus* above the back of the hec]. With some persons, 








and put them into tubs of clean waszer, - 





Aug. 8, 1885. 


a eee) 


perhsps, no inconvenience results; with others who 
ve fine ‘skins, chafibg is readily produced. This is in 
itself a trifle, but it may n eless be the slight 
beginning of graver troubles. Probably there is no 
practitioner fairly long acquaiuted with town practice 
who cannot recall a or cases in which extensive 
inflammation of the with abscess formation has 
followed even such a slight abrasion, and the exciting 
cause when looked fur was d scovered in the patient's 
shoe. There have been even inst fort ly 
rare, but still occastonal, where abscesses arising round 
some neglected trifis of this kind have end:d fatally, 
There are facts which cannot be denied, and should not 
be overlooked. : 


R. H. H —The foll»wing recipe for dipsomania has 
been found efficacious ia a great many cases: Sulphate 
of iron, five grains ; peppermint water, eleven dr. ms; 
spirits of nutmeg, one dram. This preparation acts as 
a tonic and stimulant, and so partially supplies the 

of the accustomed liquor, and prevents the 
absolute p»ysical and moral prostration that often 
follows a sudden breaking off from the use of alcoholic 
drinks. It is to be taken in quantities equal to an 
ordinary dram, and as often as the desire for a dram 
returns. 





W. N.—Irkbh moss, or carrageen, is a marine plant 
which grows up»n rocks on the coast of Europ», aud is 
largely collected on the coast of [reland. It is also 
found in abuud on the southern sea-coast of Massa- 
chusetts. It is prepared for market by simply spreadin, 
it out to dr, on the beach. It is valuableas a light an 
nutritious food for individuals, and is particularly 
eee dad = Pp - ee fi r & ont 

sentery, diarrhwa, &c. Itis prepared by macera 
it in cold water, in which it swells without dissolving, 
and which removes the taste of extraneous matters 
mixéd with ic. It is then boiled in water, of which 
three pints dre used to the ounce of moss. Milk in+tead 
of water makes a more nutritious preparation. It dis- 
solves and gelatinizes, and the jelly is flavoured with 
lemon juice, and sweetened with sugar. It can be 
bought of any druggist. 

Cc. 8.—1. In a.p. 429 Tunis was taken by the 
Vandals, and a century afterwards became subj-ct to 
the Greek Empire, under which it remained untii North 
Africa was overrun by thé Mohammedans, or Saracens, 
in the latter p:rt of the seventh cen’ . 2. Seville 
from 711 to.1248 was in the hands of the Moors, whose 
ts) it is difficult to trace, as the Spanish writers 
app the term Moor to all the Mohammedans of 
Northern Africa. Even the Turks were called Moors. 
The presumption is that they came from Mauritavia 
They first became kvown to the Romans when the 
latter in their contests with the Carthagenians had 
carried the war into Africa. In the Jugurthine war 
Bocchus, Kivg of Mauritania, was conspicu: us, and 
bia sovs, Bogudes and Bocchus, were confirmed as jvint 
kings by Juius Casarin 49 BC. . 


. M. L.—1. Persons tro.blei with excessive per- 








Cc 
sp tion of the feet, and its attendant asautness, 
ould persist im the practice of perfect c' ess, a8 
neglectful h bits naturslly increase this serious 


affliction. After washing the feet morning and eveniog 
with warm water and soap, they should be rinsed, and 
then well rubbed with a mixture of half-a-pint of warm 
water and three table: ls of the concentrated 
solution of chloride of soda. This will csunteract the 
unpleasantness. Be careful not to check any profuse 
perspiration too suddenly, Wait until the skia is 
thoroughly dry before using the chloride of soda, which 
may be used with from time t» time after a few 
ee, dh: spirit of ammonia is also good for 

feet. A teaspoonful in a basin of water will 
ordinarily be sufficient for the purpese. 2. Castor oil 
and brandy wit'l he'p to darken the hafriatime. 3. 
For the eyes there is n» recipe su :h as you desire. 


M. L.—Meerschaum (Germ n for sea foam, so c-llei 
from its ane and whitish appearance) is a hydrvus 
silicate of magnesia. It is of a soft, earthy texture, 
somewhat resembling chalk, and is found in veri»s 
parts of southern Europe, in veins of serpentine ard in 
tertiary deposits. It is easily cut, and when first 
removed from the bed is of a cheese-like consistency. 
It is also found in Asia M:nor, in alluvium, apparently 
saaee bet - ‘ehiouring % caine = mpor 

on, ton serpen rocks. for 
exportation it is roughly shaped tmto blocks or in rude 
forma vf pip+s The artificial meerschaum, of which 
the cheaper pipes are manufactured, is made of the 
chips or parwy: of the natural mineral, which ere 
reduced to fine powder. boiled in water, moulded and 
dried, sometimes pipe-clay being added to the mixture. 
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